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To sum up the essential elements of Old Testament prophecy 
and its significance seems a superfluous task, so fully has the 
subject been discussed from all sides and in all 
lights. Yet views upon these points have never 
been more varying than today. Agreement upon 
_ even a few fundamental positions can hardly be secured. 
Apparently we are far from the last word. New points of view 
from which the Bible as a whole is regarded place prophecy in a 
different light and cause its message to be read in ways quite 
opposed to those which have been commonly accepted among 
us. Can anything be regarded as settled with respect to its 
character and meaning? What is a reasonable view in the light 
of all the facts? 


THE PROBLEM 
OF PROPHECY 


ApvocaTEs of the historical method of biblical investigation 
find that its application to this field is productive of strikingly 
surprising results. There is no doubt that much 
of what has been done by them is permanently 
valuable. But the tendency to over-emphasize 
certain phenomena and to neglect others which do not yield so 
readily to their method of treatment or their preconceptions has 
led one school of historical interpreters of prophecy into extreme 
positions. (1) They cannot permit the prophet to see ahead of 
his own time. They minimize the predictive element almost to 
the point of extinguishing it. The prophetical activity is limited 
to the confines of the prophet’s life and age. His interests are 
correspondingly narrowed. He isa statesman, a hero, a religious 
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teacher and reformer, but he is not allowed to look over the 
barrier and proclaim the message of things to come. (2) Not. 
that he is denied the power of insight and a rare sagacity with 
respect to the outcome of affairs and tendencies. But this gift 
is purely natural. The special activity of God is excluded and 
his personal influence upon the seer is rejected. The element of 
special divine miraculous energy in the prophetic life is elimi- 
nated or so conceived as to reduce it to its lowest terms. 


DousTLess these scholars have been affected in their 
tendencies and conclusions, not only by method and presuppo- 
sitions, but also by the influence of reaction from 
the opposite extreme. This extreme position on 
the other side, which has dominated multitudes of 
students and still holds sway in many quarters, is quite unhis- 
torical and unnatural in its conception of prophecy. Its favorite 
notions may be summed up as (1) the assumption that prophecy 
is all prediction. The relation of the seer to his own time is 
insignificant. The present is merely the material background on 
which the real scene is painted, and that scene is in other 
respects quite disconnected with that present. The prophet is 
an incomprehensible person to his own countrymen in his day. 
His oracles have reference to future ages. The faithful treasure 
them up and hand them down until the times of their fulfilment 
approach. Some of these oracles have not yet obtained any 
satisfactory meaning, for the ages of which they treat are as yet 
too far in the future to enable even a hint of their significance to 
be obtained. The student of prophecy is a student of sacred 
enigmas or rebuses, the clue to which must be found in the solu- 
tions which have already been gained and in the signs of the 
‘present or future. (2) As prophecy is all prediction, so the 
presence and energy of the divine in prophetic life is all- 
comprehensive. The supernatural overpowers the natural. The 
prophet is an instrument through whom God speaks words the 
meaning of which the human speaker does not comprehend. He 
is a mechanism played upon by Jehovah, who thus discloses his 
supremacy over man and reveals truths which only thus could 
be made known, whose meaning only after-generations can 
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know. Emphasis is laid on the unnatural states of mind and 
body in which the prophetic messages are received, and upon the . 
extravagances of expression in symbolic action and figurative or 
dark language appearing in the prophetic writings of the Old 
Testament. All indicate that prophecy is a divine phenomenon 
in which the human, the natural, plays the most insignificant 
part—only that part which is absolutely necessary. 


THE fault of these views is not in their facts, but in the 
extremes to which they go in applying their inferences from the 
facts. Here, as everywhere, truth must be sought 
THE TRUTH in patient collection and honest recognition of all 
in BoTH 
EXTREMES facts, in fair and guarded inferences from them. 
Both views are overstatements of separate truths, 
partial recognitions of the fullness of that which is contained in 
prophecy and the prophetic life. Were we, indeed, constrained 
to accept one of these views we should not hesitate to recognize 
the latter as more true. In a somewhat modified form, it has for 
ages satisfied the mass of Christians as being the most accept- 
able view so far attained, the most in accord with the Spirit 
of Truth energizing in the church. The Christian student will 
never be content with any explanation which shuts the divine 
out of the Sacred History, which minimizes God to magnify man. 
But, not being bound to either, we accept the partial truth of 
both. The prophet was a normal human being, while he was 
also inspired of Jehovah. He was a preacher of truth, while he 
was also a revealer of things hidden. The one sphere does not 
exclude the other. Rightly regarded, the one’involves the other. 


(1) Ir is impossible to study the beginnings of prophecy in 
Israel without recognizing the close relation of the prophet to 
Tue Propuer’s the events and tendencies of his own day. The 
OuTwaro career of Samuel is in this respect convincing, 


sae In Samuel were exhibited the fundamental prin- 


ciples which characterized the prophetic order. It began in him 
and continued after him to be primarily concerned with the 
affairs of the Hebrew state. He selected the first king; he 
instructed the king in the true principles of government; he 
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was the adviser and the critic of the royal activities and pur- 
poses. Those who followed him continued the tradition. The 
greatest of the prophets were interested first of all in the national 
life. The prophetic order was a bulwark of the state. The 
peculiar task of prophecy in the state was to represent Jehovah. 
The prophet was the organ of divine communication to the king 
and people, regarded as a national organism. He was not merely 
a general adviser on all occasions and concerns. The same per- 
son might, indeed, combine prophetic activity with general 
advisory activity. But the prophetic function was a distinct and 
separate one from the beginning—to stand for Jehovah’s pres- 
ence, interest and authority in the national life. 

Thus the institution of prophecy made the nation of Israel a 
peculiar nation. Hebrew prophecy has no parallel among ancient 
institutions, as has, therefore, the Hebrew nation no parallel among 
the nations of antiquity. Samuel, when he founded the monarchy, 
as Moses, the earlier and greater prophet, when he established the 
nation, made ita divinely directed state with its chief purpose the 
development of the authority of Jehovah in the earth, guided and 


controlled in a peculiar manner to the bringing in of the kingdom. 
of God. It was prophecy that wrought this work, it was the 
prophet, energizing among his countrymen, who represented and 
forwarded the successive steps in its accomplishment. 


(2) PRopHEcy was thus active in the outward life of Israel, 
as the representative of Jehovah, because of a deeper inward 
fact. The prophet was conscious of a peculiar per- 
pice atin sonal relation to Jehovah. He recognized himself 
Loox as specially selected of Jehovah for this special 
office—to receive the divine communications to 
the nation at first hand and proclaim them to their destined 
recipients. These teachers stood apart from other men in this 
exalted characteristic; not that God did not speak to others, but 
that for the Hebrew nation his distinguishing organ of communi- 
cation was the prophetic order. Moreover, a more or less inti- 
mate and regular relation to Jehovah was thus established for the 
prophets which likewise separated them from other men. 
This intimate, personal, constant communication with the 
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divine mind and will, while it had its basis outwardly in their 
national position, wrought in them and impressed upon their dec- 
larations the breadth and universal power which characterizes their 
marvelous writings. They become more than guides of their 
nation in particular crises, more than men of their own time. They 
have come into contact with universal principles of truth and good- 
ness and righteousness. They bring to bear upon the national 
needs and experiences lessons of unlimited significance. They 
are teachers of universal truth. Contact with the one God has 
brought unity into their spiritual firmament—unity in essence in 
the midst of infinite variety of presentation and application. 


(3) SPEAKING to the Israel of their own age along lines of 
universal divine truth, with the immediate inspiration of the 
Divine Spirit, the prophets were also seers with a 
a vision of things to come. Prediction is an essential 
Loox _ element of Hebrew prophecy. Lacking predic- 
_ tion prophecy in Israel would be self-stultifying. 
This predictive element seems to take two forms. Primarily and 
chiefly the prophet’s forward look is taken with reference to the 
national life of his own epoch. Future disaster is painted in 
order to repentance today. Coming blessing in after ages brings 
with it hope and encouragement for the present hour of dark- 
ness. Both punishment and reward are described in language 
which the prophet and his hearers can comprehend, if they can- 
not altogether understand its details. 

But there is also prediction in which immediate effect seems 
to be subordinate. The prophet takes the divine point of view, 
beholds events from Heaven’s side, sweeps over history under 
the guidance of Jehovah, and by the insight of clarified spiritual 
vision reveals the outcome of forces whose play is but dimly 
revealed to the ordinary soul. Especially along the one supreme 
line of vision is this spectacle disclosed—the characteristics, 
principles, progress and future triumph of the kingdom of God. 
Here, in some of the so-called Messianic prophecies, is what 
might be reasonably denominated pure prediction, where at least 
the immediate and temporary reference is secondary, and the 
future and universal significance predominant. oo 
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WHETHER looking outward, inward, or forward, prophecy hasas 
its primary and distinguishing characteristic, therefore, a divine 
element. The prophet brings God’s message to his 
Tue Propuet age. The truths enunciated are divinely disclosed. 
ESSENTIALLY The prospect unveiled is from the point of view 
A MAN OF Goo 
of revelation. The writings of these men are 
dominated by their consciousness of Jehovah. The title 
which most truly describes the prophet is “man of God.” 
If prophecy be not in this sense a supernatural phenomenon, 
there is nothing supernatural in biblical life and history. If it 
is not divine, then the prophets were deceived or deceivers, and 
the world’s most precious springs of truth have risen out of a 
contaminated source. 


PROPHECY in the sense thus defined has left a very broad 
mark upon biblical literature. It spoke through the mouths of 

its great representatives like Isaiah and Jeremiah 
Tue Propuetic whose utterances constitute some of the most pre- 
IN BIBLICAL —_ cious pages of the Old Testament. It wrote down 
LITERATURE 

its messages,—as when the great prophet of the 
exile sent out his words of encouragement and warning to 
his waiting countrymen. It acted out in visible symbol the 
experiences which the nation was about to undergo,—and the 
picture abides in the narratives of Hosea and Ezekiel. It taught 
the lessons which Jehovah had sought to impress in the national 
life, by its faithful portrayal of the history of the past from the 
point of view of the divine purpose in its bestowal of blessing or 
punishment. The Old Testament histories are prophecies from the 
hearts of men to whom the divine insight into the meaning of 
that history had been vouchsafed. The prophet joined hands 
with the priest in the Book of Deuteronomy; with the “wise 
man,” in the Book of Job; with the lyrist, in the prophetic 
Psalms. On beyond the Old Testament into the pages of the 
New his influence is perceived. The vindication of the prophet 
of Israel is found in the Messianic presence and preaching of the 
apostolic age. Thus the whole Bible, instinct with prophetic 
teaching, is newly significant—a message for the present, a body 
of truth for all time, a foregleam of the eternal future. 
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JOHN ALBERT BROADUS. 


THE SCHOLAR, THE PREACHER, THE TEACHER, THE MAN OF 
AFFAIRS, THE MAN, THE CHRISTIAN. . 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, D.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


Dr. Broadus, while still living, enjoyed a reputation both 
wide and high. High enough, for it could hardly have been 
imagined higher, but, though wide, not so wide as he deserved. 
His posthumous fame is certain to be lasting, for it has solid 
foundations in personal merit of the rarest quality, safely immor- 
tal in achievement, not commensurate indeed, but at least exqui- 
sitely fit and correspondent. The fine effect of personality, so apt 
to be volatile and fugacious, perishing with the man, or at least 
with the living memory of the man, is, in his case, fixed to a 
perpetuity of “life beyond life” through books surviving him, 
which, to a remarkable degree, retain secure the spirit, the 
genius, the refined quintessence, of the intimate character of their 
author. 

Dr. Broadus had what has been memorably called ‘‘the genius 
to be loved.” This trait in him was partly no doubt a pre- 
cious gift of nature, but it was, as the present writer fully believes, 
in still greater part an attainment of culture. A yet truer account 
of it would be rendered, if we should use the old language — which 
it is a pity to surrender as worn out—and call it a fruit of grace. 
Dr. Broadus was eminently, singularly, a “gracious” person. 
This character of him was so dominant, it enforced itself so, and 
this without obtrusion, upon the wise observer, that it is difficult 
not to speak of it at once in speaking of Dr. Broadus. But we 
here thus anticipate. 

Dr. Broadus was a Southerner in every sense of loyalty to 
the local and social environment and tradition in which he was 
born and in which he lived his whole life. But he had a large 
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mind and a large heart, and he was a truly national man. 
Indeed even national is a term not broad enough; for Dr. Broadus 
was world-wide, was cecumenical, in his intelligence, his com- 
prehension and his sympathy. This, however, in no lax Goethean 
sense; rather in that Christian, that Pauline sense, which admits 
of a genuine, a fervid, a vicarious-spirited patriotism coéxisting. 
We do not naturally associate the idea of exact painstaking 
scholarship with our conception of the Southern character, even 
in the highly cultivated type of that character. But Dr. Broadus 
was a scholar in the severest sense of the word. In the depart- 
ment of New Testament textual criticism, he may be pronounced 
an authority. His commentary on Matthew is an indestructible 
monument to his just fame as a thoroughly furnished scholar 
and exegete. This work is destined to hold its rank as one 
among these commentaries which, like Dr. Hackett’s on the 
Acts, enjoy both a permanent and a universal fame with New 
Testament scholars. It would be a mistake, however, so to say 
this, as to leave the inference possible that Dr. Broadus’s com 

mentary is not in the noblest sense popular too, at the same time 
that it is scholarly. 

Dr. Broadus’s scholarship was not a thing detached or 
detachable from the man himself. It entered into and qualified 
his personal character. He was thus not a scholar simply in his 
closet and in his books. He carried his scholarship about with 
him. It was minted coin at his command, ready for circulation. 
Not that he was in the least a pedant. Nothing could be a 
greater misconception than to think this of Dr. Broadus. But 
when in conversation a point, for instance, of New Testament 
interpretation incidentally came up, Dr. Broadus’s part in the 
discussion would show that he had considered the point, had 
learned and had weighed the reasons, on this side and on that, 
had made up his mind and was prepared to state his result. Not 
at all in the spirit of the Abbé Vertot’s Mon siége est fait, but in 
the character of a man whose scholarship was of himself, and 
not simply of the student poring over his books. It was another 
distinguished New Testament scholar and teacher, a man very 
different from Dr. Broadus, who, to a request from the present 
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writer for his opinion on a certain point (which must have been 
scores of times passed under review by him in the class-room) 
could be brought to make no reply whatever except that he 
should wish to look it up. This also perhaps was very fine; but 
it was so in a way quite contrasted with Dr. Broadus’s. 

It was as it were only incidental that Dr. Broadus’s scholar- 
ship was of the Bible chiefly, and especially of the New Testa- 
ment. I say ‘as i were incidental ;” for, though his aptitudes 
for scholarship would have served him equally well in whatever 
sphere, his profoundest personal bias bent him irresistibly as a 
scholar toward the Bible. That same personal bias also made 
him a preacher. 

There are, in the whole history of the Christian church, few 
examples of the union of strict scholarship with genial popular 
eloquence in the pulpit justly to be paralleled with that subsist- 
ing in Dr. Broadus. Dr. Maclaren comes near being such an 
example. He perhaps equals Dr. Broadus in scholarship ; but, 
although, by the joint test of quantity and of quality in printed 
homiletic production, greatly superior to Dr. Broadus, as indeed, 
I am convinced, not inferior to any preacher, of any race, in any 
age, Dr. Maclaren, as a preacher im the pulpit, has by no means 
the charm and the power that were the gift and acquirement of 
Dr. Broadus. If Dr. Broadus had given himself, with the same 
approach to exclusiveness that Dr. Maclaren has done, to the work 
of the preacher, and if the outward conditions of life in his case 
had equally favored, the result of production in print might have 
been fully comparable, both in quantity and in quality, with that 
of the famous Scotchman. But the brilliancy of immediate 
effect in usefulness and in fame due to mere eloquence in the 
pulpit, would certainly have been far greater for Dr. Broadus. 
For he had, beyond his British compeer, the proper and distinct- 
ive oratoric endowment. If Dr. Broadus, supposed running a 
career exclusively of the. pulpit, might justly have been judged 
liable to lose something from the preacher’s power by diversion 
to the pastor’s office—and toward such diversion his naturally 
ministering heart and conscience would no doubt irresistibly have 
inclined him—the loss so suffered would have been more than 
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made up by the emotion, the “unction,” to resume once more an 
expressive old word, that would thence have been derived to 
qualify his sermons. 

The two functions, that of preaching and that of teaching, 
were inextricably intertwined with each other in the practice of 
Dr. Broadus. He taught when he preached, and he preached 
when he taught. Generally speaking, one would not recommend 
that preaching should be permitted to intermingle itself with 
teaching. But Dr. Broadus’s case was fairly an exception. He 
could do whatever he pleased. ‘Be wise, and do as you will,” 
the celebrated maxim of Augustine could be modified to read, in 
adaptation to suit the practice of Dr. Broadus. But Augustine’s 
saying need not at all bechanged. It might remain, “‘ Love and 
do as you will;” so much was Dr. Broadus’s wisdom a wis- 
dom of love. His instinct, whether as preacher or as teacher, 
was a conscious, an instructed, instinct. He knew why be did as 
he did. He was as wise in the philosophy of his work, as he 
was intuitively skillful in the work itself... No one can attentively 
read his treatise on the “ Preparation and Delivery of Sermons,” 
without seeing that this isso. His own incomparable art of 
preaching is therein adequately set forth in theory. ‘“Sympa- 
thy” was his master secret. ‘Get the sympathy of your 
hearers. Re-inforce yourself with their good-will. Nothing 
is gained with them till this is gained.’ Such in effect was 
his instruction; and such was his own practice. He glided 
into the good-will of an audience with a seductiveness that 
not so much overcame resistance, as cheated resistance. But 
all was absolute sincerity. He won good-will by showing 
good-will ; and the good-will that he showed, he had. There 
was no pretense, no affectation, no effusiveness. But before 
you knew it, your capture was complete. Indeed you probably 
never did know it at all. The capture was Zoo complete for that. 
And true capture it was. It was not capitulation to you, in order 
to apparent captivation of you. This winning man, after he 
got you under his spell, would make you hear what he wished to 
tell you, not simply what you wished to have told. 

It was a rare felicity that so consummately good a preacher 
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was an equally good teacher of preaching; that he could impart 
the theory as well as practice the art. Dr, Broadus’s “ Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons” is, on the whole, the best single 
treatise existing on its subject. This judgment is one neither 
hastily formed nor extravagantly expressed. It is a conviction 
arrived at after long and careful comparative consideration, 
on the present writer’s part, of all the principal works in any 
language that could be regarded as rival claimants for the praise 
thus bestowed. 

Such a book as Dr. Broadus’s on sacred rhetoric could 
have been produced only by a man who was himself both a 
preacher and a professional teacher of preaching. The author 
of that book in fact taught many successive classes of students 
the art of pulpit eloquence from the professor’s chair. He also 
taught thus New Testament interpretation. A fruit not yet 
mentioned here of this latter teaching, was a carefully studied 
and scholarlike Harmony of the Gospels—a work of such 
value that no student of the New Testament desiring to be 
thorough can afford to neglect it. 

Of Dr. Broadus, as a teacher by his books, I have said these 
things. As a teacher in the class-room, I have it to regret that 
I never enjoyed personal opportunity to observe Dr. Broadus. 

This scholar, preacher, teacher, was a man of affairs. He 
could bring things to pass. He knew how to organize and to 
administer. Underneath that suave, that gracious manner, there 
resided a potent aggressive, executive force. It happened once 
to the writer of this notice to see a striking display of the quality 
in Dr. Broadus thus described. The occasion was not public, 
but private— personal in fact to the one who makes the present 
note of it. A certain practical end of much temporary impor- 
tance, not to Dr. Broadus, but to his friend, was depending. The 
altruism, the generosity, with which Dr. Broadus gave himself to - 
the securing of this end, was to have been calculated on; but 
the energy, the vehemence, exhibited in the effort was a true sur- | 
prise. That observation and experience of mine profoundly and 
permanently modified my conception of Dr. Broadus’s character. 
It was more easy afterward to understand the triumph over 
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adverse conditions achieved by this noble and strenuous spirit 
in his career, first as professor in the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and then as president of that institution. 

Besides the reserve of personal force at Dr. Broadus’s com- 
mand for the conduct of affairs, he had a rich store of the most 
various worldly wisdom (always without guile), a worldly wis- 
dom partly intuitive, but partly acquired. I doubt if his genera- 
tion included any man wiser than he. To be praised for wisdom 
by a man himself so wise, was honor indeed; and when Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller was publicly pronounced by Dr. Broadus to 
be, in his opinion, one of the wisest men living, I felt that the 
force of eulogy could hardly further go. And the eulogy was 
as deliberate as it was sincere. 

Whatever Dr. Broadus became by specializing himself, whether 
he was scholar, preacher, teacher, or organizer and administrator, 
it was always the man behind the specialist that made the pecu- 
liar value of what he was. It was a case of character, still more 
than of capacity. The capacity, of course, did not lack; it was 
abundant in volume and in variety. But it was at bottom a moral, 
more than a mental, power and virtue that distinguished Dr. 
Broadus from his fellows. Indeed, I think it might be truly said 
that the clear moral quality in him actually —and by “actually” 
I mean in fact and not simply in effect—increased and purified 
his intellectual faculties. He was mentally wiser, because he was 
morally so clear. His exquisite candor, for example, which was 
not mere cold candor, but warm, vital sympathy, enabled him to 
. see things far more truly as they were, because he saw them in a 
white light supplied from within himself. The sympathy which 
his candor was, not only did. not disqualify him for seeing the 
truth, but it helped him see it by quickening his vision with pulses 
from the heart. Dr. Broadus was naturally, I think, a very proud, 
that is, a very high-spirited, man. There could not be a wider 
mistake than to conceive the meekness and modesty of his dis- 
- position and demeanor as due to any want on his part of a sensi- 
tive honor, a just self-respect. He was proudly and nobly jealous 
for his own native South; and to me it was a fit and a beautiful 
thing to behold the fine fidelity to what he conceived to be the 
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fair claims of his section, with which he always performed his 
office of reconciler between the two mutually estranged parts of 
his one beloved country. He made no unmanly obeisances. 
He stood straight before his countrymen of the North, while he 
stretched out sincere hands of proffered fraternal fellowship to 
them. It was a splendid, it was better, it was a persuasive and 
ennobling, exhibition of manhood. 

We should be doing Dr. Broadus the one wrong which of all 
possible wrongs he would himself most reproachfully regret, not to 
recognize and proclaim that. what in him as man was thus worthy 
of praise, belonged to him in his quality as Christian. His noblest 
virtues were not native fruit, but grafted. The original stock was 
good, that is, comparatively good; but it was the scions implanted 
that bore that rare and that ample fruitage of refined and beauti- 
ful character which we admired in Dr. Broadus. I never knew 
any other man of whom this seemed to me quite so manifestly, 
so strikingly, so, may I say it? blazingly, dazzlingly true, as it 
seemed to me in Dr. Broadus’s case. It may be unconscious trans- 
ference, on my part, from the man to his books, but I imagine 
that.I feel in a degree the same effect, when I read even, for exam- 
ple, his commentary on Matthew. Take the following passage, 
extracted from what he says on the precept “ Resist not him that 
is evil:” 

“To resist, to resent, to punish, whether in national or individ- 
ual affairs, is not necessarily and inherently sinful, but is useful, 
when properly regulated, to society, and even to the wrong- 
doer himself;andso it is sometimes a duty to punish, even 
when we should prefer to do otherwise. But to resist or resent 
in a passionate and revengeful spirit is deeply sinful, and a sin to 
which men are so strongly inclined that it ought to be guarded 
against with the utmost care. And yet many professing Chris- 
tians, not only act when excited, but deliberately and habitually 
avow their intention to act, in the way which is here so pointedly 
condemned — more sensitive to what the world calls insult and dis- 
honor, than to the teachings of infinite wisdom, the solemn com- 
mands of the Divine Redeemer. O, cowardly audacity! afraid to 
incur the world’s petty frown, and not afraid to displease God!” 
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How the impulse of the preacher breaks into the course of the 
teaching here! But who would have it otherwise? There is 
nothing perfunctory, nothing merely customary, professional, in . 
the homiletic digression. It was not the specialist that spoke ; 
it was the man; but above all it was the Christian. We need to 
remember how naturally high-spirited the Southern-bred writer 
was, in order to appreciate at its value such passionate enforce- 
ment, proceeding from him, of the Christian duty of meekness. 
But observe the absence of strain, of excess, in the doctrine. 
Wise concession is made in favor of sternness exercised when just 
occasion requires sternness. The emphasis however is left to rest, 
finally and decisively, on the unworldly, the high, the difficult, the 
Christian virtue, grace rather, of meekness, Those who truly 
knew Dr. Broadus in his personal character, will easily find that 
character deeply illustrated in this single passage of his writing. 
It is noteworthy that, although the plan of the commentary pro- 
vides a place for what is ‘‘ Practical and Homiletical,” under that 
express title, the remarks above quoted occur, not in a part so 
designated, but in the course of general exposition. It belonged 
to the intimate character of the Christian that Dr. Broadus was, 
to be everywhere and always overmasteringly intent on increas- 
ing the sum of the authentic spirit of Christ inthe world. That 
motive makes itself felt pervasively—not obtrusively, but per- 
vasively —in all the product of his pen. The Christian in him — 
summed up the scholar, the preacher, the teacher, the man of 
affairs, the man. 

It would be in a true accord with the character and career 
of the subject of this paper, if the paper itself should subordinate 
its memorial purpose to the practical use of contributing some- 
thing to the end for which Dr. Broadus’s exemplary life was 
lived. The present writer would himself feel, and he would, if 
he could, have every reader feel, that the achievement here cele- 
brated was real achievement, and not a mere easy felicity of 
nature. Dr. Broadus decame what he was; became it, because, 
first, he had a peculiarly fine and high conception of the demand 
made by Christ upon the Christian, and because, secondly, he put 
forth peculiarly ardent and peculiarly constant and sustained 
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conscious effort to answer fully the demand thus transcendently 
conceived. His method was the simple method, the humble 
method, of obedience. Christ was literally his Master. He 
sought to bring every thought of his mind, every feeling of his 
heart, every word of his mouth, every deed of his hand, captive 
to the obedience of Christ. The result was what we saw in Dr. 
Broadus. It was not a goodness and a beauty to excite our 
admiration and despair. It was a goodness and a beauty to 
excite us to admire, and to emulate, with hope. But we should 
not wisely admire, we should not fruitfully emulate, if we fixed 
our eyes only on the result that he achieved, and failed to 
observe the method that he pursued in achieving it. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 
I. 


THE CRITICISM OF THE GOSPEL. 
By SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Authorship and date— Sources— The author's point of view.— Literary 
characteristics with especial reference to vocabulary, grammatical forms, 
changes, and variant style. 

THE purpose of this and the following paper is to present 
some of the most important characteristics of the Gospel of Luke 
considered as an historical rather than a biographical or theolog- 
ical source. It is hoped that the two papers may prove not only 
the summary but the guide of inductive study. 

1. Authorship and time of composition—The Gospel gives us 
as the only datum for determining its author, the dedication to 
Theophilus. As the book of Acts is similarly dedicated by the 
writer of ‘‘a former treatise,” it is generally and correctly supposed 
that the author of the two books was the same. The writings of 
the early church, as well as the internal evidence of Acts, point 
to Luke, the companion of Paul, as this author. 

The time of the composition of the Gospel is difficult to deter- 
mine. As will appear presently, it was written subsequently to 
Mark, and from its specific references to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (19:43, 44; 21:24) it may have been written after 70 

A.D. But the exact date is beyond discovery. From 21:32 it 
is at least possible that it was written shortly after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

2. The sources of the Gospel——Both external and internal evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly against Luke’s having been an eyewit- 
ness of Christ’s life. His work, therefore, must have been based 
upon older accounts. But we are not left here to conjecture, 
as we have the testimony of Luke himself. The preface of the 


*Much of the material for these two papers was furnished by the members of a 
Seminar conducted by the writer. Especially should indebtedness be acknowledged 
to Edgar J. Goodspeed and A. A. Ewing. 
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Gospel (1:1-4) gives his sources with considerable distinctness. 
The author declares (a) that many had undertaken to draw up 
an account of the facts of Christ’s life; (4) that ‘the material of 
these accounts had been received from eyewitnesses; (c) that 
Theophilus had already information in regard to the matters 
which the author had carefully investigated, and about which he 
purposed to write. 

But there is further information at least implied by this 
preface. The expression, ‘to draw up a narrative” (évardgacda 
dujynow) is hardly intelligible if it does not refer to written 
rather than oral accounts. Yet, at the same time, the expression 
“as they have delivered” (wapéSocav) implies an oral transmission 
of the gospel facts from the eyewitness. Thus the descent of 
Luke’s Gospel may very well be said to be tradition document— 
Gospel. But this is by no means all. The tradition itself had 
reached Luke, and in some -similar shape had reached Theoph- 
ilus (“us”). This latter point is at least rendered probable by 
the verb “wast instructed” (xaryy7Oys) which, disregarding 
“ministers” (Swnpéra, cf: Acts 13:5) of vs. 2, certainly seems to 
imply some form of catechetical instruction of converts. 

' There would seem, therefore, to have been known to the writer 
of this Gospel (a) written accounts embodying older unwritten 
sources, (6) these traditions themselves possibly in the more or 
less crystallized form of catechetical teachings. 

It is not difficult to find traces of such sources in the Gospel. 
A comparison of Luke with the other synoptists reveals four 
groups of passages: (a) those that are practically identical with 
passages in Mark and Matthew and generally read like a rewrit- 
ing of Mark; (6) those that are peculiar to Luke and Matthew; 
(c) those that sound like echoes, more or less distinct, of John 
(compare 19:37 with John 12:18; 10:22 with John 6:46); 
{d) those that are peculiar to Luke. If we disregard certain © 
scattered incidents and teachings, these sections peculiar to Luke 
form distinct divisions of the Gospel, viz.: the infancy section, 
1:5—2:52; the Perean section, 9:5 1—18:14, and the Jerusalem cycle 
of the resurrection history, 24:13-53. These divisions, however, 
are not all thoroughly homogeneous, but in the first two cases, at 
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least, seem rather to be composed of a number of complete and 
independent anecdotes united without the definite plan that char- 
acterizes Matthew and John, and to a considerable extent, Mark. 
In the case of the infancy section there are also striking differ- 
ences in vocabulary and in literary style, Aramaisms being espe- 
cially noticeable. 

These facts may be thus harmonized with the statement of 
the preface: (1) From a written source Luke gained such parts 
of his Gospel as are also to be found in both Mark and Matthew. 
This written source was probably our Gospel of Mark. From 
written sources hard to determine, but probably not our Gospel 
of Matthew, he gained such parts as are common to himself and 
Matthew. (2) From non-extant oral or written sources (prob- 
ably from both) he gained those parts peculiar to himself. Por- 
tions at least of the infancy section were undoubtedly in writing 
before incorporated in our Gospel. (3) Probably the traces 
of Johannine teaching not common to both Luke and Matthew 
were derived from oral sources. 

Thus Luke’s Gospel is, as its preface implies, an historical 
work of the second class, that is, a history rather than a 
source. This fact is further evidenced by comparing it with the 
Gospels of Mark and Matthew, the former of which is seen to 
have been in all probability one of its chief written sources. 
Another evidence of the Gospel’s belonging to what may be 
called the second generation of evangelical history is to be found 
in the facts mentioned below, (a) its persistent use of the past in 
preference to the present tense; (4) its tendency to round out 
accounts with details and explanations; (c) its constant, though 
never radical, redaction of the other accounts. 

3. The author's point of view.—To determine this we need to 
look carefully at (1) the preface; (2) the editorial changes of his 
sources so far as they may be traced; (3) the Lucan additions. 

(1) According to his preface, Luke declares that he has 
accurately traced the course of the entire gospel history from its 
start and proposes to rewrite it in an orderly fashion. He fur- 
ther declares that his purpose is an apologetic one — Theophilus 
is by the new critical and written history to know the certainty 
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of the things which he had learned by word of mouth. We are 
therefore led to expect that our author will give us evidences of 
investigation and of orderly arrangement, and above all, that 
he will so present his facts that the faith of an imperfectly 
informed and, to judge from his name, a gentile convert will be 
strengthened. 

(2) The editorial features of the Gospel carry still further the 
conclusions from the words of the preface. (a) We find frequent 
geographical explanations. Thus in 1:26, 2:24, 2:39, 4:31 the 
country to which a city belongs is given; in 6:17 the descriptive 
phrase “seacoast” is added ; in 8:26 the country of the Gerasenes 
is located ‘“‘over against Galilee ;” in 23:51 Arimathea is called 
“a city of the Jews,” and in 24:13 Emmaus is accurately located. 
In 4:9 where Matthew has the “ Holy City” Luke has simply Jeru- 
salem. A somewhat remarkable instance of such accuracy is seen 
in Luke’s uniform employment of ‘the lake”’ in the place of “the 
sea” of Galilee. (d) The belief of the writers of the third and 
fourth centuries that Luke wrote especially for gentiles is sup- 
ported not alone by these geographical descriptions, but by his 
pretty clearly defined purpose to remove by omission or explana- 
tion many of the strongly marked Jewish characteristics of his 
sources. Thus Aramaic expressions are omitted or translated (8:5 4, 
19: 38, 23:33). (¢) The word “teaching” (8Sax%) which is found 
eight times in Matthew and Mark, occurs but once (4:32) in Luke, 
and then without any reference to rabbinical instruction, while in 
4: 36 Luke uses Adyos in its place. In 19:46 Mark s reference to the 
temple as “‘a house of prayer for all nations,” becomes simply 
‘a house of prayer.” The Pharisees are represented not, as in 
Matthew, as types of hypocrites, but simply as the opponents of 
Jesus. Further, Luke alone has preserved the words of 4:25-27, 
so singularly fitted for a gospel destined for use among the Gen- 
tiles. In 3:6 the universality of the Gospel is shown by the 
addition of that part of the quotation omitted by Mark and 
Matthew, ‘‘and all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” The 
same thought of Luke seems perhaps implied by his frequent use 
of the intensive das. On the other hand the strange passage of 
21:24, ‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
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the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,” is Lucan. Further verbal 
changes and additions will be noted in the next paragraph. 

(3) A similar extension of the work of grace is seen in 2:14 
and 2:32, and, by implication, in the extended genealogy, 3:23- 
38, both distinctly Lucan additions to the Petrine and Matthean 
accounts. Such, also, are John’s specific rulings for the different 
classes who seek admission to the kingdom (3:10-14). But the 
mission of Jesus to all humanity is even more clearly shown in 
the great addition containing the account of the Perean ministry. 
In this we have Jesus’ refusal to call down fire on the Samaritan 
village ; the sending of the seventy ; the story of the good Samar- 
itan; the teaching concerning salvation, ending with the words 
(placed in Matt. 8:11 in another and less natural setting) “And 
they shall come from the east and west, and from the north and 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God,” etc.; the 
parables of the great supper and the prodigal son. 

In regard to this “Perean” section, it is noteworthy that 
Luke gives an historical setting to many of the words of Jesus 
which Matthew has compiled in the Sermon on the Mount. This 
fact suggests that Matthew may have had a knowledge of the 
same collection that Luke used in writing this section. 

4. The literary characteristics of the Gospel—The cosmopolitan 
sympathies and purposes of Luke account for the rather marked 
literary character of his Gospel. Not only does he add to and 
omit facts found in his chief source (the Gospel of Mark) 
but he more or less consciously edits the material adopted. It 
would not be possible to prove that all the changes and char- 
acteristics about to be mentioned were deliberately made, nor is 
such an assumption necessary. A writer’s sympathies and habits 
of thought are quite as likely to produce literary changes as is a 
conscious purpose. 

(1) The words of the Gospel present some interesting pecu- — 
liarities. While the Gospel of Mark contains 102 words peculiar 
to itself, and that of Matthew 137, the Gospel of Luke contains 
no less than 312. Several of these words (e. g., tile, 5:19, mine, 
19:13) must have been used as especially intelligible to his gen- 
tile readers. On the other hand, and apparently for the same 
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reason, Luke omits or uses equivalent terms for many words 
which are found in Mark and Matthew. Thus “rabbi” is never 
used by Luke, and Aramaic expressions are either omitted or 
translated; “unclean spirit”’ is several times changed to ‘“‘demon;” 
“Simon the Cananzan” becomes “Simon who was called the 
Zealot ;” “Amen” is used only seven times as against thirty in 
Matthew, and in its stead appears “truly.” Further, Luke is 
fond of compound words, which he uses with some discrimina- 
tion. Indeed, it is to be noticed that Luke shows more care for 
an exact use of Greek than do Mark and Matthew. Thus his use 
of the optative which, while hardly warranting the description 
“frequent” given it by Weiss, is at least more extended than that 
of the other two synoptics. A somewhat remarkable example of 
this care is to be seen in his use in twenty-six out of thirty-one 
cases of the form "IepovoaArjp, while Mark (ten out of twelve) and 
Matthew (eleven out of twelve) prefer "IepvodAvpa. 

(2) Luke has a fondness for certain grammatical forms. 
Thus he uses the genitive absolute forty-seven times; the infini- 
tive with the article, sixty-four times, and above all, the past 
tense where his source uses the present. Thus, Mark uses the 
historical present 142 times, Matthew, eighty-eight, Luke, nine. 
One case, an historical present in Mark is represented by the 
same form in Luke; in seven cases, Matthew and Mark agree in 
using historical presents, while Luke has aorists instead; in two 
cases, Matthew’s historical presents are replaced in Luke by 
imperfects ; in three cases, historical presents in Mark are replaced 
in Luke by imperfects ; in twenty-one cases, historical presents in 


Matthew are replaced by aorists; in sixty cases, historical pres- , 


ents in Mark are replaced in Luke by aorists. The total number 
of cases in which an historical present in Matthew and Mark has 
been replaced in Luke by an imperfect or aorist is thus ninety- 
three. 


(3) Further changes made by Luke may be classified loosely 


as follows: (a) for grammatical improvement, as in 13:19; (6) for 
literary improvement, as in 4:34, 4:36, 5:21, 5:24, 6:1, 6:9, 6:16, 
6:45, 8:46; (c) for expansion, as in 3:22, 6:8; (d@) for clearness, 
as in 4:1, 6:8, 17, 21, 22; 7:21, 8:34, 55; 11:12, 363. (e) such as 
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are natural for a writer who is somewhat remote from the event 
he describes: e¢. g., the reduction of rhetorical questions to 
assertions, as in 6:3, 8:16, 49; 12:23, 29; 13:26; the use of 
“word” (Adyos) where Matthew and Mark have some more vivid 
expression, as in 8:21; the use of words that belong to a later 
development of the Christian vocabulary than is found in the 
other synoptists, as in 8:12; 11:13; (/) but most striking 
perhaps of all, suchas are the outcome of his desire for accuracy 
and specific reference, as in 6:1, 4, 6, 12; 8:22; 12:24; 20:42; 
21:20, 24. 

(4) It is evident that notwithstanding these changes the style 
of the Gospel is not always the same. The explanation is to be 
found in the origin of the book. In those sections peculiar to 
himself, Luke’s style seems to have been largely set by his sources. 
Not only does each section differ from the other but within their 
own limits their style varies. Thus the infancy section contains 
at least two groups of narratives—those relating to the events 
preceding and attending the birth of Jesus, and the story of the 
visit to Jerusalem. The two are separated widely in style and 
thought. The first portion is strongly tinged with Aramaisms 
and is marked by a thoroughly pre-Christian conception of the 
Messiah. It probably was a complete story that has been appro- 
priated bodily. On the other hand, the second part is written in © 
tolerably good Greek, and seems Luke’s own account, the facts 
alone of which he had gathered. The same influence of his sources 
is true of the Perean section, though rather in matter than in 
style. It would seem as if in this section a number of independ- 
. ent stories had been gathered together, without any attempt, as 
in the Gospel of Matthew, to combine similar sayings and inci- 
dents. Yet at the same time, the general similarity in style would 
seem to indicate that Luke had not merely copied his sources, but 
had to some extent rewritten them. In the history of the passion 
and resurrection, Luke’s independent source must have been the 
words of Paul or have been known to Paul. Such similarity as 
exists between 22:19, 20 and 1 Cor. 11:23-25 argues strongly 
some intimate relation of the accounts. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QURAN. 


By Dr. GusTAV WEIL. 


Translated from the second edition, with notes and references to the Quran and to 
other authorities, by Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. and Harry W. Dunning, B.A., 
of Yale University. 


For the convenience of the student a list of the more accessible works on 
the contents and criticism of the Quran is given below: 

1. Néldeke, Theodor. Geschichte des Qordns, Gottingen, 1860. First pub- 
lished in 1859 under the title De Origine et Compositione Qorant. This work 
still remains the standard discussion of the subject, both generally and in 
detail. 

2. Néldeke, Theodor. Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XVI., pp. 
597-606. One of the very best condensed statements of the facts relating to 
the composition and history of the Quran. It omits all discussion of individ- 
ual suras. 

3. Hughes, Rev. T. P. A Dictionary of /slam, 1885. An exhaustive 
article on the Qur’an, pp. 483-530, repays careful study. It embodies much 
traditional material and other information not readily accessible to one who 
is not a specialist. 

4. Muir, Sir Wm. Life of Mahomet, 4 vols., 1861. At the end of Vol. 
II. is a chronological list of suras, amended in part by a note appended to 
Vol. III. A general discussion of the Quran is found in Vol. I., pp. i.—xxviii. 

5. Sprenger, A. Leben und Lehre des Mohammed, 3 vols., 1862. Con- 
tains notes on the various suras scattered throughout the whole work, to be 
located by the index. Emphasizes tradition more than most writers. 

6. Sale, George. The Koran, London, 1777. A translation full of para- 
phrase, but useful even now. Sale’s “Preliminary Discourse” is a treatise 
on every topic pertaining to the Quran. 

7. Rodwell, Rev. J. M. Zhe Koran, 2d edition, 1876. Attempts to indi- 
cate the chronological order of the suras and their poetic quality. Often has 
valuable notes. 

8. Palmer, E.H. Zhe Qur’dn in Vols. VI. and IX. of “Sacred Books of 
the East.”” On the whole the best English translation of the Quran. 

Krehl, Ullmann, Kazimirski and many others have contributed to the 
understanding of the Quran. For their works and for Arab and other author- 
ities, cf. Litteratur F. in Socin’s Arabische Grammatik, 3a edition, E. in the 
English edition. 
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PART SECOND, THE QURAN. 


I. Causes of the disorganized condition of the Quran.—It is cer- 
tainly a striking fact that Muhammad did not during his life- 
time have a complete collection of his messages made, either in 
chronological order or with reference to their contents, since, as 
he himself frequently said, they were to be for all time the light 
and guidance of believers. The Muslims indeed maintain, but 
apparently only to excuse their prophet and to defend the 
authenticity of the Quran, that this was unnecessary, because the. 
verses revealed by him were at once committed to memory by 
his companions, and thus were saved from oblivion. But is it 
not clear that at Muhammad’s death no one except Abu Bakr 
knew anything about a verse in which Muhammad’s mortality 
was clearly set forth?* Did not Umar maintain that the verse 
which punishes adultery with death, together with some others, 
had been lost? Do we not find at the present day many pas- 
sages accepted by orthodox Muslims which are lacking in our 
text? And how often were earlier ordinances superseded by 
later ones, although those in whose memories the former were 
retained were not present at the time of their revocation. Did 
not Muhammad of necessity foresee? what later actually did 
happen, that disagreements would soon arise over the wording, 
at least, of his revelations? Must not he who indeed maintains 
in different places of the Quran that Christians and Jews had 
falsified Holy Writ have feared that some one would substitute 
something displeasing to him? We can find no other reason for 
this carelessness than that the majority of the so-called revela- 
tions were called forth by the exigencies of the moment and had 
but a passing significance so that their preservation did not 
appear very important to him, Perhaps, too, he hesitated to 
hand them down to posterity as a complete collection on account 
of the many contradictions which they contained. Finally he 

It is possible that Abu Bakr invented these and other verses which treat of Muham- 
mad’s death, for they nowhere fit the context, and that Muhammad really wished to 
leave his followers in doubt regarding his mortality. The verses in question are Sura 
32138, 182; 29:57; 21:35, 363; 39:31. 

2Néldeke takes the opposite view, Gesch., p. 36. 
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may have wished to have, as long as he lived, ample opportunity 
for further changes and additions. The following story of an 
orthodox Muslim shows us how important it was for Muhammad 
to be able at any moment to alter his revelations, which would 
not have been so easy if he had handed them over as a com- 
pleted and arranged volume to the believers. When the verse 
was revealed, ‘“‘Are those who remain at home equal in the sight 
of God to those who fight for the faith ?”* Abdallah Ibn Jahs 
and Ibn Umm Maktum said to Muhammad, ‘“ We are blind, is there 
no exception for us?” At once God revealed, “Excepting those 
afflicted by some bodily infirmity.” The prophet at once sent 
for the bone upon which this verse was written and commanded 
his secretary Zaid Ibn Thabit to add these words. ‘It seems to 
me,” said Zaid afterwards, ‘that I still see this place near a 
scratch on the bone.” There is another tradition according to 
which Abdallah Ibn Masud, one of the companions, jotted down 
one evening a verse which he was unable to find the next morning, 
and Muhammad said to him that it must have been taken back to 
heaven, together with some other words which had gone from 
him during the night. This shows that when a new revelation 
contradicted an earlier one, he was not content with pronounc- 
ing the latter valueless but destroyed it if he could. An ancient 
and unquestioned tradition as well as the Quran itself? maintains 
this right, and also asserts, that if retracted revelations have 
already been committed to memory they are to be forgotten. 


Therefore it is not too much to affirm that according to Muham- 


mad’s plan, there were to be no contradictions in the Quran, and 
that Abu Bakr acted contrary to his intention when he incorpo- 
rated therein all verses existing either in writing or in the 
memory of a believer. Did not Muhammad himself prove the 
divine origin of the Quran by asserting its freedom from contra- 
dictions ?3 

II. Relation of Abu Bakr and Uthman to this —But even if we 
think of Muhammad as one who was reluctant to bequeath to his 


* Cf. Sura 4:97. 

2Cf. Sura 2:100; 87:6; 16:103; of. Hughes, Dict. /slam. “Quran,” section 
VIIL., p. 519. 

3Cf. Sura 4:84. 
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followers, as a complete treatise on religion and law, that which 
he had uttered during twenty-three years in the name of Heaven 
and thereby lay a charge against his truthfulness and honesty, 
the real responsibility for the mistakes which we now find in the 
Quran belongs, not to him but to Abu Bakr and Uthman. The 
former, after the battle with the false prophet Musailama which 
cost the lives of many “ Readers,” collected all Muhammad’s 
revelations which were scattered upon parchment, palm leaves, 
bones, stones and other rude materials among the Muslims, and 
from real or feigned piety had them all written down without 
any investigation. 

The Caliph Uthman, too, who afterward made a second recen- 
sion of the Quran, paid no attention to its improvement and 
arrangement, but directed his efforts only toward reéstablishing 
its unity,’ for as early as his time different versions were in circu- 
’ lation which gave occasion for violent disputes among the learned. 
Therefore he caused a new recension to be made from the docu- 
ments collected by Zaid under Abu Bakr, which had been kept 
by Hafsa Umar’s daughter. This differed from that of Abu Bakr 
in the fact that wherever there had been two accounts of the 
same thing only one was retained, and also in that other collec- 
tions or fragments which were in the hands of old ‘“‘ Companions” 
received little or no recognition. The critic of the Quran blames 
Uthman severely on account of his order to burn up all earlier 
copies so that only his version should be transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

III. Muslim traditions regarding it.-—To be sure Muslims main- 
tain that the variations were due merely to dialectic differences 
and that the Quran was revealed by Muhammad himself in seven 
dialects,? among which Uthman selected the one most nearly 
related to that of the Quraish. But this opinion is not only 
untenable by sound criticism but is opposed to other well-known 
and trustworthy Muslim traditions. 

* The relation of the work of Uthman to that of Abu Bakr has not been definitely 


settled. It is doubtful whether Abu Bakr did more than to gather sources, Uthman | 


being the first to make complete copies. 
the Quraish, Taiy, Haw4zin, Yaman, Shaqif, Hudhail and Tamim, 
further Hughes, Dict. Jslam, pp. 569, 489. 
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One tradition says, ‘Umar once heard Hisham read the 25th 
Sura in a different way from that in which Muhammad had 
revealed it to him.” Thereupon he brought him to the prophet 
and had him repeat it, then he also recited it in his way. Muham- 
mad said that both were right, for the Quran was revealed in 
seven different readings (Lesarten).! We are obliged to con- 
clude from this tradition that the variation was not due to mere 
provincialisms, for then it would not have been necessary for 
both to repeat the entire chapter. - 

The following tradition speaks still more definitely against the 
assertion of the Muslims: “Every year in the month of Rama- 
dhan, Muhammad used to repeat before the angel Gabriel the 
portions of the Quran revealed up to date. They also say that 
he repeated it twice during the last year of his life. Whenever 
he added a new reading or annulled anything which existed in 
the first seven copies,? his companions at once impressed these 
variants upon their memories and acted in accordance therewith.” 
Here we see that the apparent conflicts in the revelations were 
not only in language, but also in contents. 

Such conflicting passages Umar left out as well as the dialectic 
variations. He seems to have wished by the destruction of all 
these variants to produce a Quran concerning the contents of 
which there could be no more quarreling. But he seems to have 
been less careful in regard to correctness and unity in matters of 
orthography and grammar. We have a tradition, according to 

~which Uthman, upon finding an orthographical mistake in a copy 
prepared at his command, said, ‘Let it stand. The Arabs will 
set it right,” or, according to another version, ‘The Arabs will 
pronounce it according to the rules of their language.” This lax- 
ness helps us to understand the following tradition, to which 
Muslims give a most peculiar meaning, for the purpose of pre- 

* The Arabic expression is “’a/@ sab’atu 'ahrufin.” Acc. to Noéldeke, pp. 37-41, 
this has been interpreted to mean “seven kinds of material,” viz., history, command- 
ment, prohibition, etc., or “seven different senses,” viz., one outward and six secret 


meanings, or “seven various readings,” or “seven different languages.” He favors 
the rendering, “different interpretations.” 


* This expression represents the copies collected by Abu Bakr in contradistinction 
to those of the learned schoolmen of a later time. 
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venting any doubt as to the correctness of the Quran. “Hisham 
the son of Urwas relates that his father once asked Ayisha how 
it happened that there were so many violations of Arabic syntax 
in it and she answered, ‘ From the carelessness of the scribe.’”’ 

IV. Uthman’s recension.—Uthman’s policy in reference to the 
Quran is justifiable on political grounds, but from the standpoint 
of criticism as well as from that of faith it must be condemned 
and deserves the censure of Muslims, especially of the learned 
among them. Unfortunately the manuscripts of the Quran were 
at that time so few, that he seems to have succeeded, with some 
unimportant exceptions, in collecting and burning all in existence 
and in forcing his recension upon all Islam. It is, however, 
doubtful whether Uthman’s copies exist' and can be used by 
Muslim Massoretes for the verification of the text, as many Mus- 
lims assert. But there is little doubt as to the perpetuation of 
the text prepared by him and his contemporaries. We can con- 
clude with certainty that after Uthman no real change has been 
made in the text, at least no intentional addition or omission. 
Nevertheless we cannot consider our oldest manuscript as the 
work of Uthman, because in his time Arabic writing was so faulty 
and its styles so variable that slight variations could easily occur, 
and further because, at that time, there were no diacritical marks 
to distinguish several similar letters, and vowel points were not 
in use. These were first used in the second century of the Hijra, 
when doubt had already arisen concerning many letters and 
vowels ; consequently we have at the present time many variant 
readings which seriously affect the meaning. 

It would seem very strange if Uthman, who went about the 
redaction of the Quran less carefully and conscientiously than 
Abu Bakr, had not left out some of the laws, dogmas and legends 
- which Muhammad often mentioned, but had placed in his revela- 
tion only once: and stranger still that he did nothing towards 

* Four standard copies were made by Uthman, one of which was kept at Medina 
and one sent to Kufa, Bacra (Bassorah) and Damascus, respectively. Tradition men- 
tions three other “ original” copies at Cairo, Morocco and Tiberias, and adds that the 
Tiberias copy was carried to Damascus at the time of the crusades. It is interesting 


to note that when the Great Mosque at Damascus took fire in the fall of 1892 Uthman’s 
copy was reported to have been destroyed. 
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a systematic or chronological arrangement. The confusion pre- 
vailing in our Quran preplexes the European scholar, though he 
be familiar with the life of Muhammad. Even the ablest Muslim 
expounders are sometimes puzzled, quarreling with each other 
about verses and even whole chapters, both regarding the occa- 
sion and the place of their appearance. But even when they 
agree upon the time and occasion of a revelation, they are not 
always trustworthy, for they often place more reliance on the 
mere letter of a false tradition than on an independent, wide- 
awake criticism. 

‘V. Origin of the suras——The division of the Quran into 114 
suras* or chapters does not come from Muhammad, as orthodox 
Muslims believe. It cannot be denied, however, that Muhammad 
revealed at least a portion of the Quran in certain sections, which 
he called suras. Those who learned the Quran by heart might 
have given a name to each section as an aid to the memory. 
But the greater portion of many suras, especially the older ones, 
seems to have been lost or purposely destroyed, so that only 
their names and a few verses remain; while the later, longer 
ones are sometimes made up of sections which did not originally 
belong together. 

VI. Principles of classification—In an introduction to the 
Quran it is necessary to attempt to determine not merely the 
time of the appearance of the entire sura, but also that of the 
separate parts of each sura, especially of the legal suras of 
Medina. In the case of these, it is possible to give a fixed order 
to each sura. The Meccan suras, because of their lack of dis- 
tinctive characteristics (Al/gemeinheit) and their similarity,’ can 
only be divided into three periods. Three indications serve as 
a guide in a chronological determination: first, clear references 
to historical events whose time is known from other sources; 
second, the subject-matter of the suras, which entirely changed 

*For a discussion of the words “Quran” and “sura” cf. Noldeke, Qoran, p. 24. 


2Noldeke, G. Q., pp. 57, 58, states his general agreement with Weil in this dis- 
tribution. In details he often differs from Weil. On p. 59 he adds “That among the 
Mekkan suras separate groups can be distinguished, but that no detailed exact chrono- 
logical order can be set forth, ever becomes clearer to-me the more. closely I study the 
Quran. Most of the so-called indications turn out to be untrustworthy and uncertain.” 
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after the Hijra; for Muhammad in the first period appeared 
more as a reformer, in the second, as a founder of a new religion 
and as a lawgiver; third, their outward form, for Muhammad at 
first, like the earlier Arabian prophets, presented his teachings in 
a poetic and rhythmical, though ungrammatical, language; 
while later, partly on purpose, in order not to rank as a mere 
poet or soothsayer, partly because he had already exhausted him- 
self, but especially because in his old age and in his position as 
founder of a religion, ruler, and lawgiver, he lacked true inspira- 
tion, he treated in the most prosaic manner the very subjects 
which in earlier life he had invested with brilliant imagin- 
ings.” 

VII. Suras of the First Meccan Period (610-615, A. D.). As 
those suras in which Muhammad is first mentioned as an apostle 
of the Lord are certainly the oldest,3 we agree with tradition in 
regard to the first two revealed, Suras 96 and 74. Probably some 
suras or passages, which contained the germ of the original teach- 
ing of Muhammad, have been lost, scattered among other suras 
or perhaps purposely destroyed. These must have appeared at 
the same time as the suras mentioned or even earlier, for only the 
first five verses of 96 and the first seven of 74 are to be considered as 
announcing his prophetic mission, while the following verses deal 
with those who refuse to listen to Muhammad and revile the 
Quran. Moreover the first words of Sura 96 imply a completed 
book, or at least a contemporary or earlier revelation which he 
was now proclaiming, Verses 31-34 of Sura 74 certainly belong 
to a much later period. The first nine verses of 73 are among 
the oldest, the next ten appeared later, and the last verse cer- 
tainly was uttered in Medina. Undoubtedly verses 214-218 of 
Sura 26, in which Muhammad is required to pray to only one 
God and to warn his kindred from idol worship, belong to the 

*Noldeke affirms that the Quran is rhetorical rather than poetical, and that 
Muhammad had no poetic faculty. He did make an impressive use of rhythmical prose, 
of. Gesch. Qorans, pp. 26-32. 

* Néldeke lays supreme emphasis upon “the exact observation of the meaning of 
the Quran itself and of its linguistic peculiarities,” p. 49. 

3For a comparison of varying opinions on this subject see the chart of the suras, 
p. 358. 
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older revelations. Likewise Sura 106, which refers especially to 
the Quraish. Then follows Sura 111, which contains a curse 
against Muhammad’s uncle Abu Lahab, who, as we know from 
biographical sources, threw a stone at his nephew when he 
preached for the first time. Then probably come the last six 
verses of Sura 15, in which he is commanded to publish his doc- 
trine abroad, not merely before his kindred and friends. All the 
rest of Sura 15 belongs in the second period. 

Then follows a group of suras in which Muhammad is 
exhorted to persevere in his course and not to allow himself to 
be diverted from his belief in one God by the opposition of the 
people of Mecca. The divine character of the Quran is announced, 
Muhammad’s character as prophet and apostle of the Lord is 
definitely set forth and distinguished from that of the maniac, 
the poet, the magician, and the soothsayer,’ the doctrine of the 

‘resurrection is asserted, and certain retribution declared against 
the mocking Arabs. All these suras, which we assign to the first 
five years of Muhammad’s mission, bear the marks of a genuine 
inspiration} and of a deep inward conviction which seemed to 
Muhammad himself the result of a true heavenly vision. In 
some passages it is almost impossible to avoid the view that 
Muhammad himself in the early part of his career was the tool 
of another reformer who appeared to him in the guise of an 
angel. Muhammad himself maintained that angels could only 
appear in human form and therefore replied to the unbelievers 
who wanted to have angels come down from heaven to testify to 
the authenticity of the Quran, “What would that avail, since you 
would consider them as only men?’’5 Muslim tradition also endows 
the angel Gabriel with a human form, many even naming Dihya,. 
one of the companions, as the man who most resembled him. 
How otherwise are those verses to be interpreted in which Muham- 


* Noldeke, pp. 96-98, strongly opposes this conclusion on the ground that the style 
of these verses is certainly late. 


* Cf. Sura 69: 40 #7. 

3Compare Noldeke’s glowing remarks about them, pp. 56, 57, 59-61. 

4Noldeke strongly dissents from this opinion for the following reasons: it is 
improbable, unnecessary and productive of complications, p. 21. 

5Sura 6:8, 9. 
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mad is commanded not to repeat the Quran while it is being read 
to him, but to wait until the angel finishes?* How those where 
he is bidden to depart from the unbelievers if they mock at the 
Quran, and if Satan causes him to forget this command, at least 
to do so as soon as he remembers it.?__ It is indeed possible that 
Muhammad said to himself, ‘Perhaps you had better withhold 
a portion of the revelation, because the words of the revilers 
weigh upon you;”3 or, “If you yield to their wishes, God will 
no longer protect you;’’* or, ‘‘If you read the Quran, seek refuge 
from Satan with God.”5 No deception is conceivable in these and 
similar verses, for they exhibit an artificial naiveté which is in sharp 
contrast with the reality of the teaching of the first period and the 
spirit with which it was uttered. They cause us to acquit Muham- 
mad of any thought of deception at this time, and to consider 
him as a self-deceived religious fanatic rather than an intentional 
impostor. The man who deceived him and appeared to him in 
the form of an angel may himself have been a sincere reformer, 
who considered it now and then necessary to exhort to steadfast- 
ness the weak and timorous prophet, who was ready to make 
almost any concessions, and to advise him to be careful in pub- 
lishing his visions. 

An exact chronological arrangement of the remaining suras 
of the first period is impossible on account of. their similarity in 
form and contents,® and therefore we follow an order given in 
Arab tradition. They contain, besides the doctrines of God, 
Muhammad, the Quran, and the resurrection, here and there 
moral precepts which form the kernel of every religion, and also 
brief notices of ancient peoples who had been destroyed on 
account of their unbelief. We really ought not to begin with 
Sura 81 which the Arabs put immediately after Sura 111, because 

*Suras 75:16, 19; 20: 

? Sura 6:67. 

3Sura 11:15; cf also 28: 86-88; 10:94, 95, 109. 

4Sura 13:40. 

5Sura 16:100. Compare Suras 113, I14. 

©The student may profitably consider the arrangement of suras made by Muir 


and by Néldeke respectively. The latter distinctly states that the order of individual 
suras is very uncertain. 
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this sura, as verse 22 especially shows, was probably contem- 
poraneous with Sura 53. Both deal with Muhammad’s vision, in 
which he imagined himself raised to heaven, and which, accord- 
ing to most authorities, occurred after his return from Taif. 
However, since, according to their style, both belong to the ear- 
liest period, as one can also see from their utter difference from 
the sura of the Jinn (Sura 72), which certainly belongs after the 
return from Taif, therefore another vision must be the subject of 
these two, and these verses were wrongly used in later times to 
support the legend of the “ Night-journey.” This is the more 
probable because even according to Muslim biographies, verses 
Ig and 20 of Sura 53 appeared shortly after the first emigration 
to Abyssinia and were the cause of the return of the first emi- 
grants. Verses 30 to 33 seem to belong to the latest Meccan 
passages. After the above mentioned suras come Suras 68, 87, 
92, 89, 93, 94, and finally 103. These apparently, like many 
other short suras, either consist of detached verses, which do not 
really make a chapter, or lack a portion of their original material. 
Next come 100, 108, 102, and 107. Sura 109, which some Quran 
scholars place among those of Medina, certainly does not belong 
to the first Meccan period but to the second, when Muhammad’s 
doctrine had gained such a foothold that the idolaters wished to 
obtain some concessions from him. Then come 105, 113, 114, 
112, 80, 97, 91, 85, 90, 95, IOI, 75, 104, 77, 86. So far we have 
differed from native authorities only in regard to Sura 53 and to 
Sura 50, which they place next to Sura 85. Sura 50 surely 
belongs to the second period on account of its longer and less 
poetic verses. Henceforth we go our own way and reckon among 
the oldest some which they placed just before the Hijra. So Suras 
70, 78, 79, 81, 82, and 84, in which the judgment is depicted in 
a masterly way in short rhythmical phrases, also 56, 88, 52, 69 


and lastly 83. Also Sura 99, which many Muslims assign to — 


Medina, belongs to the first Meccan period. 

VIII. Suras of the Second Meccan Period (615-620 A. D.).— 
The second period likewise contains many poetic suras, but 
Muhammad appears more as a prophet than as a mere enthusiast 
His productions exhibit quiet reflection, variety and art instead 
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of the direct outpourings of an overflowing soul.t* He goes more 
into detail, both in his invectives against the superstitious Mec- 
cans, and in laying the foundations of the true faith. Hell and 
Paradise are ever more diffusely described and the divine attri- 
butes more definitely determined and defended. The legends of 
the prophets increase, and take on a more positive tone. Even 
while he was at Mecca this aroused the suspicion that he had a 
confederate. This suspicion was outspoken and never thoroughly 
refuted. For if those whom the men of Mecca designated as 
his teachers were foreigners, who were not complete masters of 
the Arabic language, they might still have supplied him with the 
material for his revelations which he afterwards freely worked 
over. To this period, which extends up to Muhammad's return 
from Taif, we assign, besides those already mentioned, Suras I, 
51, 36, 50, 54, 44, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 67, 37, 38, 43, 71, and also 
55 and 76, which many Muslims assign to Medina. 

IX. Suras of the Third Meccan Period (620-622, A. D.).— 
The suras which appeared during his last years at Mecca, which 
rarely rise above ordinary prose? but still display considerable 
oratorical talent are 7, 72, 35, 27, 28, 17, 10, II, 12, 6, 31, 34, 39, 
40, 32, 42, 45, 46, 18, 16, 14, 41, 30, 29, 13 and 64. The last 
two are commonly considered to belong to Medina. In the case 
of the former there is no reason for so thinking. In the case of 
the latter we find in the 14th verse, ““O ye who believe,” a for- 
mula which generally was used at Medina, but which Muhammad 
might have used even in Mecca when he revealed anything which 
concerned only the converts to Islam. The thought of this pas- 
sage, if it was brought out in Mecca, is surely an admonition not 
to allow wife or children to hinder one from emigrating to Medina, 
which Muhammad is known to have urged upon the believers 
even before he himself went. 

Before we pass on to the Medina suras, whose chronological 
order it is the more necessary and easy to determine on account 
of their connection with historical occurrences, we must add a 

* Compare the remarks of Néldeke, pp. 89-92. 

2Compare Sura 16:105; 25:5; 44:13. 

3 Noéldeke, p. 107, makes some interesting remarks about this group of suras. 
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few remarks about certain Meccan suras. The 93d verse of Sura 
6, according to Muslim tradition, was brought out later and has 
to do with the false prophets who first appeared after the Hijra. 
However, it is possible that Muhammad spoke without alluding 
to anyone, merely to obtain more credence, when he said, “‘Who 
is more unjust than he who devises against God a lie or says ‘I 
am inspired’ when he was not inspired at all!” that is, in other 
words, “How can you consider me so impious!” 

The 29th verse of Sura 7 is also said to have appeared at 
Medina and indeed even after the conquest of Mecca. This 
admits of no question, if the verse is regarded as a command; 
but it is possible that it was only an exhortation against the 
Quraish, who wished to force a new costume upon the pilgrims 
or to compel them to make the circuit of the temple naked, so 
that it may have appeared earlier. 

Sura 16, verse 43, in which a rich reward is promised to the 
emigrants, may refer to the emigration to Abyssinia. Verse 111, 
however, certainly alludes to the emigration to Medina, because 
afterwards comes an exhortation to the holy war. Verse 103 
seems also to belong to Medina, for it was probably first at 
Medina that earlier revelations were recalled; moreover it is 
probable that the stranger who instructed him was the Persian 
Salman who was converted after the Hijra. Finally verse 127 
must have appeared after the battle of Uhud, for it forbids muti- 
lation ; still it may have had a general signification and afterwards 
been changed to this prohibition. 

In Sura 17, verse 35, which says, ‘‘ He who was slain unjustly 
we have given his next of kin authority,” and which probably 
refers to verse 173 of Sura 2, appeared at Medina where Muhammad 
first had executive power. Verse 78 also may have been brought 
out at Medina, for it speaks of an attempt to drive Muhammad 
out of the country, which the Meccans had actually accom- 
plished, so it must refer either to the “hypocrites” or to the 
Jews of Medina. But the following passage (verse 83) may 
have been brought out at Mecca, for even before the conquest of 
Mecca, immediately after the “embassy,” he might have said, 
“The truth has come, untruth has gone.” The first verse of 
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this sura is not to be regarded as Meccan, but on the contrary 
as a piece of poetry erroneously incorporated into the Quran 
after Muhammad’s death. Several passages in the Quran indi- 
cate* that Muhammad wished the night journey to Jerusalem 
and thence to heaven to be regarded as merely a vision. His 
constant assertion that he was a preacher, not a performer of 
miracles,?, should have convinced even the believers of the 
improbability of an actual journey as well as of a riven moon.3 
Yet this legend spread abroad soon after the death of the 
prophet, and so the following verse, which any Muslim may have 
fabricated, perhaps even in the time of Abu Bakr may have been 
inserted in the Quran.4 It does not, however, harmonize with 
the following verses and is not only incomprehensible to a person 
unacquainted with the legend, but perplexing to one acquainted 
with it and also grammatically incorrect. It says literally, 
“Celebrated be the praises of him who took his servant a jour- 
ney by night from the sacred mosque to the remote mosque, the 
precinct of which we have blessed, to show him of our signs. 
Verily he both hears and looks.” 5 

In the 85th verse of Sura 28, according to some interpreters, 
Muhammad prophesies a future return to Mecca, and, if so, the 
verse must have been brought out in Medina or, at any rate, on 
the journey thither. But the word Ma’dd which literally means 
“place of the return” can be understood to refer to this world as 
well as to Mecca. 

Verses 9 and 10 of Sura 29 must also be assigned to Medina, 
for they say that certain people separate from the believers when 
they are in distress, but rejoin them when assistance from God 
comes; but that God will know how to distinguish the true 
believers from the hypocrites. The first five verses of Sura 30 
which refer to the victory of the Persians over the Greeks belong 
to the earlier period. 


* Fully discussed by Weil in his Zed. Moh., p. 373. 
2 Cf. Suras 13:8, 27; 29: 49. 
3 Cf. Sura 54:2 and note by Palmer, Quran, Vol. IL., p. 255. 


+Because, so Néldeke thinks, of the other references in the sura to the event, p. 

103. 

5 Verse 1 to which compare verses 62 and 96. Weil observes that the first verse 
may refer to the Hijra which probably took place by night. 
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Finally verse 14 of Sura 46, at least the second part of it, 
which the Muslims say refers to Abu Bakr whose father, son 
and grandson were converted to Islam, is not less corrupt than 
the first verse of the 17th. It reads, ‘‘We have prescribed for 
man kindness towards his parents. His mother bore him with 
trouble and brought him forth with trouble, and the bearing of 
him and the weaning of him is thirty months; until, when he 
reaches puberty and reaches forty years, he says, ‘Lord, stir me 
up that I may be thankful for thy favors wherewith thou hast 
favored me, my parents, and that I may do right to please thee 
and make it right for me in my offspring; verily I turn repent- 
ant unto thee, and verily I am of those resigned (Muslimin).’” 
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NoTES EXPLANATORY OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF SURAS. 


1. The Chronological Periods Adopted.—These periods are fixed by such 
natural turning-points in Muhammad’s career that there is practical (not 
absolute) unanimity in regard to them among critics who aim at chronological 
determination. For purposes of comparison the differences may be safely 
disregarded. Weil was the first to distinguish three periods of productivity 
at Mecca, style and subject-matter being his criteria. Ndéldeke essentially 
agrees with him. Muir's fivefold division of Meccan suras is the result of an 
attempt to locate with considerable exactness every sura. 


2. The Various Principles of Arrangement.—Muir (Zzfe of M., Vol. I. ii., 
Vol. I1., p.61, and appendix) bases his comparative arrangement on five data: 
(1) The subject-matter of each sura, (2) its literary form, (3) its references to 
historical events, (4) its length (the shortest ones being as a rule the earliest), 
(5) its representation as a message from God. He says it is only an approxi- 
mate arrangement, but is fairly reliable. Applying the last two data, he 
assigns eighteen suras to a period prior to Muhammad's call to be a religious 
leader, on the ground that they do not claim to be pronounced by God. 
Such passages as are found in Suras 95 and g2 he explains as poetical fictions 
(Vol. II., p. 62). 

Weil and Néldeke (Gesch., pp. 58, 61-63) adopt the first two data of Muir. 
They lay little stress upon the third, claiming that Muir’s great mistake was 
in attempting to be too accurate. They recognize the fact that many suras 
are mosaics, composed of various fragments, and that the /ength of a sura is 
not of much importance as a datum, while the general /ength of the verses in 
a sura is supremely important. Again they utterly disagree with Muir's 

_ application of the fifth datum, attributing his conclusions to a theological 
prepossession which misled his judgment. Both Weil and Néldeke agree 
that the Meccan suras can be arranged in groups with considerable confi- 
dence, but that their relative order within these groups is almost indeter- 
minable. 

Rodwell represents an independent study of the earlier suras, especially 
in regard to their subject-matter. 

ae arrangement from Arabic tradition is added as a matter of interest 
only. 

3. A Comparison of the Various Schemes.—These schemes are not wholly 
at variance. They coincide on most important points. The Medina suras 
are reckoned substantially alike by all. All agree that Suras 96, 74, 111 were 
uttered during Muhammad's fortieth year, Muir’s second period coinciding 
with the beginning of the first period of the other critics. The relative order 
of the separate suras varies considerably. By groups and periods there is a 
substantial unity, ¢.g., the suras in the first three groups of Muir will be 
found for the most part in the first group of the others. Compare Néldeke’s 
interesting remark, Geschichte, pp. 58, 59. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


V. His AttTirupDE TOWARD THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By REv. PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale Divinity School. 


Jesus takes his stand on the Old Testament— Old Testament not adequate 
to the needs of the world— incidental imperfections — revenge — ceremonial 
system.— Jesus’ teaching the fulfilment of the Old Testament law — taught in 
his own personal life—in the absolute truths of religion—in the conserva- 
tion of all that was of permanent value for religion—in the abrogation of 
the Old Testament system as such.— The practical effect of such teaching on 
Christian thought and life ;— Christianity a wholly new garment with the 
permanent elements of Judaism woven in, 

In his teaching Jesus takes his stand, as we have seen, upon 
the Old Testament. He has no new religion to introduce. He 
clearly foresaw that some of his disciples would suppose that it 
was his purpose to break with the Old Testament system, and he 
warned them against this serious mistake by telling them that 
any of them who should feel themselves free to break away from 
the Old Testament law, and should teach others accordingly, 
should “ be called least in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5:19). 
His constant manner of speaking in regard to the Jewish religion 
and Scriptures shows the reverence in which he held them. Some 
of the expressions which illustrate this reverence are: ‘I came 
not to destroy the law and the prophets” (Matt. 5:17); “The 
Scripture cannot be broken” (John 10:35); “That the Scripture 
might be fulfilled” (John 13:18). 

There is in one of his parables a significant expression in 
regard to the gradual progress of his truth in the world: “ First 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear” (Mark 
4:28). This statement might be fitly applied to the whole proc- 
ess of revelation of which the Old Testament represents the 
earlier stages. It would as truly describe Jesus’ idea of this 
process as it does the process to which he immediately applied 
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it. The Old Testament represents the first steps in a great course 
of revelation and redemption which reaches its consummation in 
Christ himself. ; 

While, therefore, Jesus builds upon the Jewish religious sys- 
tem, he also builds far above and beyond it. While salvation, 
historically considered, is from the Jews, it is none the less neces- 
sary that the Jewish religion should be greatly elevated and 
enriched, The actual religion of the people, though embodying 
essential and permanent elements of true religion, is not adequate 
to the needs of the world; it must be further developed, supple- 
mented, and completed at many points before it can become the 
universal, the absolute religion. 

There were imperfections in the Jewish religion which were 
incidental to its character and purpose. It was in its very nature 
provisional and preparatory. It was adapted to an early and rude 
stage of human development. A convenient illustration is found 
in the principle of revenge which, within certain limits, the Old 
Testament sanctioned. ‘Ye have heard,” said Jesus, ‘‘that it was 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto 
you, Resist not him that is evil,” etc. (Matt. 5 : 38,39). Another 


example is found in his conversation with the Pharisees when 


they asked him why, if a man and wife became one in marriage, 
Moses commanded to give a bill of divorcement.” Jesus 
answered, ‘‘ Moses for your hardness of heart suffered you to put 
away your wives: but from the beginning it hath not been so. 
And I say unto you,” etc. (Matt. 19:8). 

Jesus undermined the whole ceremonial system of the Jews 
by his teaching that it is not what enters into a man which defiles 
him, but that it is that which proceeds out of him, that is, from 
his heart, which defiles him (Mark 7:15). The Levitical system 
of sacrifices could not long survive among those who accepted 
the principle of Jesus that “to love God with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and with all the strength, and to love 
his neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices” (Mark 12:33). It is obvious, then, that the 
actual effect of the gospel in doing away with the Jewish sacri- 
ficial and ceremonial system, was a natural and logical result of 
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the principles which Jesus laid down, and may be said to have 
been contemplated by him. 

But the question now arises, Did Jesus intend to abrogate the 
whole Old Testament religious system, and, if so, by what means ? 
This question also involves another, If he did do away with this 
system, how is the fact to be reconciled with his frequent asser- 
tion of its divineness? The most important passage, in its bear- 
ing on these problems, is Matt. 5:17: “Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” This passage must be read in the light of the 
explanations and applications which follow it. Jesus proceeds 
to say that not a jot or tittle shall pass away from the law,—a 
statement which, if read by itself, would seem to indicate the 
perpetual validity of the whole Old Testament system, ritual, 
sacrifices, and all. But to the statement in question he imme- 
diately adds: ‘till all things be fulfiled, or accomplished.” He 
does not, therefore, say that no part of this system shall ever 
pass away (as it has done, and that, too, in consequence of his 
own teaching), but.only that no part of it shall escape the proc- 
ess of fulfilment; that it shall not pass away till, having served 
its providential purpose, it is fulfilled in the gospel. What, now, 
is this fulfilment which is to be accomplished for the whole law, 
even for its least portions ? 

This question is not to be answered i in a single sentence or 
definition. The fulfilment of the Old system by the New is a great 
historic process, the adequate understanding of which requires 
a careful study of the whole New Testament. Its salient features, 
however, may be briefly indicated. Jesus fulfils the Old Testa- 
ment system by rounding out into ideal completeness what is 
incomplete in that system. In this process of fulfilment, all 
that is imperfect, provisional, temporary or, for any reason, need- 
less to the perfect religion, falls away of its own accord, and all 
that is essential and permanent is conserved and embodied in 
Christianity. Some of the elements of this fulfilment are as 
follows : 

(1) Jesus fulfils the law perfectly in his own personal life. 
The character of Jesus was the realization of the ideal which the 
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law contemplated. He was a perfectly righteous person, and 
it was righteousness which the law demanded and aimed to 
secure. But it is not merely or mainly the personal fulfilment 
of the law’s ideal to which Jesus refers in saying that he came to 
fulfil the law. 

(2) Jesus fulfilled the law in his teaching by setting 
forth therein the absolute truths of religion and the universal 
principles of goodness. This point may best be illustrated 
from the context of the passage under review. Our Lord says 
that the true righteousness must exceed that of the scribes and 


Pharisees (vs. 20). Their righteousness consisted in the . 


punctilious observance of the bare letter of the law, quite to the 
neglect of its spirit. Jesus then proceeds to show the difference 
between such external, superficial righteousness and that which 
corresponds to the law’s true ideal. He says (vss. 21 seg.): 
You have in the Old Testament the commandment, Thou shalt 


not kill. It is commonly supposed that to refrain from the actual, | 


overt act of murder is to keep that commandment, but I tell you 
that he only truly keeps it who refrains from angerand hate. In 
the sight of God, hate is the essence of murder. He thus finds 
the seat of all goodness, and of all sin in the heart, that is, in the 
sphere of the motives and the desires. 

In like manner, he declares that the essence of adultery is in 
the lustful desire and the impure look. He thus makes righteous- 
ness an inward and moral affair. It depends upon the state of 
the heart. This truth he next illustrates by reference to a more 
subtle djstinction (vss. 33-37). He cites the commandment 
which requires men to speak the truth, and to perform their vows 
unto God. It appears that under cover of this second require- 
ment the Jews permitted themselves to make subtle distinctions 
between vows or oaths taken “to Jehovah,” and those taken, for 
example, ‘‘by the heaven,” or “by Jerusalem.” Oaths taken in 
Jehovah’s name were regarded as more sacred and binding than 
those not so taken, and thus an easy way was opened for disregard- 
ing the real sacredness of vows and promises. Jesus strikes at the 
root of all these hollow and dishonest distinctions, and discoun- 
tenances altogether the use of oaths in apparent confirmation of 
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one’s word. Such oaths, he says in effect, are either meaning- 
less or irreverent. Let your simple word be enough. Esteem 
that to be as binding as if you had coupled your statement with 
Jehovah’s name. The Jews had made the commandment of 
truthfulness an instrument of untruthfulness; Jesus insists upon 
a truthful heart which (to use a modern phrase) makes one’s 
“word as good as his bond.” 

The illustrations of fulfilment thus far given are examples of the 
way in which Jesus penetrated in his teaching to the inner mean- 
ing of Old Testament precepts and exhibited their true ideal 
requirements, as against the superficial application of them which 
regarded them as relating to outward action only. Now, how- 
ever, he takes an example of an Old Testament maxim to which 
in itself he objects: Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth (Ex. 21:24); but I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil, etc. (vss. 38, 39). The maxim 
here cited was a part of the Mosaic system. It wasa law of retalia- 
tion which magistrates were to apply under certain restrictions 
in the punishment of crimes; it was popularly applied to justify 
personal, private revenge. Unwarranted as the application was, 
we cannot justly say that it was this alone to which Jesus objected. 
The principle which he enunciates is certainly opposed to retalia- 
tion itself, though not to retribution. . The rule that the wrong- 
doer was to suffer the same kind of an injury which he had done 
to another represented a rude kind of justice which was better 
than none; but it did not accord with the spirit of the teaching 
of Jesus. 

As a final example of fulfilment he cited the commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” and joined with it the popular 
addition which was derived by inference from it: ‘‘and hate thine 
enemy” (Matt. 5:43). By leaving off from the Old Testament 
requirement the words ‘‘as thyself,” and by restricting the mean- 
ing of “‘neighbor” as much as possible, so as to make love to the 
“neighbor” suggest hatred of those who were not regarded as 
“neighbors,” the Jews had completely perverted the true and 
natural sense of the passage in question. Jesus, on the contrary, 
sets forth the ideal import of the commandment and illustrates 
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and enforces the duty which it enjoins by showing that the love 
of God, which is the type of all true love, is not niggardly, but 
large and generous. He then concludes: “ Ye therefore shall be 
perfect (that is, complete in love—generous, helpful and forgiv- 
ing), as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). These 
are examples of the way in which Jesus fulfilled the law in his 
teaching, both by rescuing its true import from the perversions 
and exaggerations to which the scribes had subjected it, also 
by recognizing the ethical imperfections in the law itself, and by 
replacing them by absolute principles of truth and right which 
are universally applicable. 

(3) This fulfilment conserves all that is of permanent value 
and validity for religion in the Old Testament system. Jesus 
teaches that this whole system, in all its parts, is involved in the 
process of fulfilment. He did not illustrate in detail how the 
fulfilment applied to the various parts of the law. We must 
ascertain this from the nature of the Gospel and from the history 
and teaching which the New Testament records. How, for 
example, did he fulfil the sacrificial system? No doubt by real- 
izing in his own life, sufferings, and death the true, ideal mean- 
ing of sacrifice. How did he fulfil that part of the law which 
seems strangest to us, the regulations respecting meats and 
drinks? These rules were, I suppose, partly hygienic and partly 
moral in their purpose. Does not Jesus fulfil them by the 
emphasis which he lays in his teaching upon purity, both of 
body and of soul? Whatever they included or suggested that 
was important for man’s permanent well-being will be found to 
have been incorporated in the comprehensive principles of Jesus. 

He fulfils the prophets by realizing their highest ideals of 
religion no less than by accomplishing their predictions. The 
great fact in this connection is that Jesus fulfils the Jewish 
history ; in him the development of revealed religion culminates ; 
he is its realization and its goal. The aspirations and hopes of 
the nation had been directed for centuries to some great consum- 
mation, some wonderful expansion of the kingdom of God; this 
Christ came to accomplish, but into its realization the Jewish 
nation, through blindness and perversity, did not largely enter. 
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(4) The process of fulfilment involves the passing away of 
the Old Testament system as such. As the fulfilling of the 
blossom by the fruit involves the passing away of the former, so 
does the New system replace the Old. This view of the matter 
is abundantly recognized in the teaching of our Lord and his 
apostles. He described his truth as new wine which must not 
be put into the old bottles of Judaism (Matt. 9:17). He said 
that his gospel was not merely a new patch which was to be 
sewed onto the old garment of the law; it was rather a new gar- 
ment complete and sufficient in itself (Matt. 9:16). In entire 
accord with this teaching Paul says that Christians are ‘not 
under the law” (Rom. 6:14), and he exhorts the Colossians not 
to allow anyone to sit in judgment upon their liberty in regard to 
the observance of the various parts of the Jewish system, which, 
he says, are a “shadow of the things to come”’ (Col. 2:16, 17). 
In teaching that the Old Testament system is done away in Christ, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is especially explicit; indeed the 
whole force of the argument rests upon this idea. The writer 
quotes a passage from Jeremiah in which the giving of a new 
covenant is promised, and adds: “In that he saith, A new cov- 
enant, he hath made the first old. But that which is becoming 
old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanishing away” (Heb. 8:13). 
The point here is that the very idea of a mew covenant which, 
according to the prophet, was not to be like the covenant which 
God had made with the fathers, implied its final abrogation. 

It is certainly a matter of great interest to observe that the 
prophets themselves discerned the temporary character of their 
own cultus. What religion, besides Judaism, ever predicted its 
own passing away? One of the most significant facts of prophecy 
is that the loftiest spirits in the nation were led to look for the 
dawning of larger truth, and for a more complete form of the 
kingdom of God. 

But when it is said that the Old Testament system is abro- 
gated in the New, it is of capital importance to observe that the 
New replaces the Old, not by destruction, but by fulfilment. The 
New does not'reject and discard the Old; it preserves and 
embodies it, just so far as it has elements of permanent value 
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for the world’s religion. The fulfilment is, therefore, an organic 
process; the New comes out of the Old by a natural and orderly 
process of development. In that process what is unessential falls 
away of its own accord, while all that is essential and permanently 
useful is taken up into Christianity, more completely developed 
and applied, and reinforced by higher motives on the plane of 
broader principles. 

This subject is a very practical one in its bearing upon 
Christian thought and life. Speaking generally, the Christian 
world has never very clearly perceived what was its relation to 
the Old Testament religion. How discordant and inconsistent 
have been the prevailing views on this subject. Commonly some 
rough distinction has been made between those parts of the sys- 
tem which were supposed to be binding and those from which 
the Christian was believed to be free, but this distinction rested 
on no well-defined principle whatever. The discrimination has 
ordinarily been perfectly arbitrary, having no better grounds than 
those of practical convenience. Let me illustrate. No Christians, 
in our time, hold that they must observe the Old Testament rules 
respecting meats and drinks, or suppose that they are bound to 
observe the sacrificial system. But this was not always so. In 
the apostolic church there was a large party who held that it 
was necessary for the Christian even to keep the whole law of 
Moses in order to be saved (see, e.g., Acts 15: I). Their view 
was that Christianity was a kind of addition or appendix to Juda- 
ism and that their former religion, in all its particulars, was in 
full force and perpetually binding. Paul had his sharpest con 
flicts with this party. He showed that they were quite consist- 
ent, though consistently wrong. In insisting on the necessity of 
a continued observance of circumcision, they logically committed 
themselves to the keeping of the whole law. But it was impos- 
sible that Christians should long continue to observe the whole 
Mosaic ritual, and the effort to do so was less and less consist- 
ently made. 

In modern times we not infrequently find Christians who have 
conscientiously placed themselves under some part of the Old 
system, believing that it is binding upon them. Who has not 
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heard Christian men argue that the law of tithes was still binding, 
or that the Jewish Sabbath-day (our Saturday) was of perpetual 
obligation? Some Christians have separated themselves from 
their brethren and organized separate churches because they 
believed that it was obligatory upon Christians in all ages to sing 
in public worship only the hymns which were sung in Old Tes- 
tament times. Some have discarded pipe organs because there 
were no pipe organs in the Jewish temple, although it would seem 
from the Psalms that every kind of musical instrument known to 
the time was in use there. 

It is much more common to make a distinction between the 
ceremonial and the moral parts of the law, and to suppose that, 
while the former are done away, the latter are still binding upon 
Christians. But this distinction is recognized neither in the Old 
nor in the New Testament; it is a modern division of the law 
which is quite convenient and natural for us, but one of which a 
quite unwarrantable use is commonly made. Christ did not fulfil 
a part of the law merely, but the whole of it. He does not com- 
plete the ritual part of the Old Testament alone, but all its moral 
parts as well. This is but to say that it was not merely the ritual 
element of the law which was imperfect and temporary, but the 
moral element as well. Many a moral maxim and practice of the 
Old Testament, as we have seen, was below the plane of Jesus’ 
ideal morality. If he fulfils the system in all its parts, then 
must the system as such pass away. And this is the fact in the 
case. On no other supposition can the New Testament refer- 
ences to the subject be naturally explained; on no other view 
can a clear definition be given of the relation of the two Testa- 
ments. 

On hearing this view of the matter stated the question will 
naturally arise in many minds, Is the Old Testament, then, 
destroyed? I answer, It is not destroyed, but it has been fulfilled. 
On this distinction between destruction and fulfilment turns my 
whole view of the question at issue. The fulfilment is, by its 
very nature, a conserving process; it rejects nothing which it can 
use by embodying it in its perfect result. All the essentials of 
the Old Testament are preserved in the New, and it is as parts 
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of the gospel of Christ that they belong to us and are binding 
upon us. The Old Testament system as such we are not under ; 
in other words, we are under only so much of it as has been 
taken up and incorporated in Christianity, and we are under that 
because it is a part of Christianity, not because it is a part of 
the Old Testament religion. But some one will ask, Are we not 
under the authority of the ten commandments? I reply, In 
their Old Testament form and as part of that system, we are not ; 
else should we be bound to observe Saturday as a day of rest 
and worship, instead of Sunday, since the fourth commandment 
requires the sanctifying of the seventh day. The main substance 
of the ten commandments consists of changeless principles of 
righteousness and is therefore a part of Christianity; ia that 
sense we are under the commandments, and in no other. The 
duty to obey parents, for example, is just as urgently inculcated — 
in the gospel as in the commandments, and is, of course, perpet- 
ually binding, but the reason by which it is enforced in the Old 
Testament —that by obedience one may win a long residence in 
the land of Canaan—is not at all applicable to us. 

The truth which we have been considering, stated on its posi- 
tive side, is that Christianity is complete and sufficient in itself 
as a guide to faith and action. The whole truth of the matter 
is in that most expressive figure of Jesus to which we have 
referred: His gospel is not a patch to be sewed on the old gar- 
ment of Judaism, but a wholly new garment. We might carry 
out the figure a step further by saying—quite in harmony with 
his thought—that into the texture of that garment have been 
woven all the elements of Judaism which are adapted to become 
parts of its permanent and perfect structure. 

While, then, we are not under the old system at all, it must 
always have the greatest value in helping us to understand his- 
torically its own fulfilment in Christianity. To speak in Paul’s 
language, the Old Testament is glorious, but not with “the glory 
that surpasseth” (2 Cor. 3:10), that is, it has its true glory in 
the fact that its mission was to prepare for and to usher in a 
more perfect system. It was glorious, not so much in itself, as © 
in the great end which it contemplated. 
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In this view it will be seen that the old system could well be 
both temporary and divine. Its glory lay in the very fact that it 
was to give itself up to decay in order that from it, as from the 
seed, a larger life might spring. Had this truth been clearly 
seen by the church of the apostolic age, many great controver- 
sies and alienations would have been avoided. It was naturally 
hard for those who had been reared and trained as Jews to see 
the sufficiency and independence of Christianity and to recog- 
nize the complementary truth that the Jewish religion had waxed 
old and was ready to vanish away. It required a vision to con- 
vince Peter of the largeness and newness of the gospel, and even 
then he does not seem to have stayed convinced. The whole 
dispute about circumcision which so tried the soul of the apostle 
Paul would have been settled in an instant if all could have seen 
Christ’s truth of fulfilment. It was incapable of real settlement 
except upon Paul’s bold principle that the Christian is not under 
the law, either in whole or in part. 

Our Lord seems to have foreseen the perplexity and friction 
which this question would make among his followers and to have 
described the situation in parabolic language when he said: “‘ No 
man having drunk old wine desireth new: for he saith, The old 
is good” (Luke 5:39). His meaning evidently was that men 
would find it hard to adapt themselves to his higher standards 
and ideals after having been so long used to other and lower 
ones. The natural and, within limits, useful conservatism of men 
in religion often prevents them from rising to higher standpoints 
and dulls their minds to the perception of new truth. A blind 
attachment to the old, in the conviction that it represented the 
full and final truth, proved a great hindrance to the spread and 
full reception of the gospel in the apostolic age. 

In conclusion I can do no better than to commend to the 
student of this subject a careful study of that remarkable prophecy 
of Jeremiah to which reference has been made, in regard to the 
new and more perfect covenant which God will give to his 
people (Jer. 31:31-34); and in connection with this passage, 
the use which is made of it in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
{8:8-13) should also be carefully observed. 


Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


RESULTS AND MISSION OF THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By REv. GEORGE T. CANDLIN, 
Tien Tsin, China. 


THE question, ‘What are the results of the Parliament of Religions?” is 
continually raised, and the mere fact that itis raised proves that it had 
results of the most important kind. It is no small result that it has set the 
world questioning. The resultless soon becomes the forgotten, but the 
Parliament cannot be forgotten. The founding of the important Haskell 
Lectureship is one among many strong pledges that it cannot. We could 
count many others, if need be. The life of every man who was a partaker in 
the great gathering is a pledge. It cannot be forgotten while any of us live, 
and long before we have all finished our course there will have come other 
things for us to remember it by. 

The Parliament of Religions in Chicago has become an epoch in my own 
intellectual life, as doubtless it has in that of many others. I have thought 
much during the past year of the nature and magnitude of the work which it 
left on our hands. Our problem seems to me to be twofold. We have first 
to aim at harmony of religious sentiment, irrespective altogether of religious 
belief, such as can be expressed in intellectual propositions. If we wait for 
unity until we all think alike, we shall wait a long time. There is, therefore, 
a large work of conciliation, mutual tolerance, earnest recognition of good 
intention on the part of all religious men whether within or without Christen- 
dom, which has to be done. The central fact we have to grasp with the 
hand of assured conviction is the good which lies at the heart of every reli- 
gion, however erroneous the intellectual propositions it stands connected with, 
and however superstitious the practices by which the ignorant seek to express 
it. The fact can never be shaken; it is a demonstrable fact. The inward 
and true intent of every faith the world has known has been the worshipful 
recognition of the divine; that is the sure and sufficient ground on which to 
rest the claim for union. 

But, second, I recognize the intellectual problem involved. Permanent 
‘union cannot be effected without a basis in the realm of thought, as men can- 
not be fast friends for long if their convictions on vital questions tend to con- 
tradiction. I would put the whole question thus: Unity of thought is a final 
necessity for binding the religious world in a lasting fellowship. Unity of 
thought can only be had by a friendly and sympathetic comparison of ideas. 
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This friendly and sympathetic comparison can only come by a certain com- 
mon sentiment, and united sentiment is in turn dependent upon the steady 
acknowledgment of good intention. The intellectual problem will therefore 
be found in the long run the gist of the matter. It is one of enormous intri- 
cacy and difficulty, but Iam looking to the Haskell Lectureship to do much 
for its solution. If I have an ambition in life it is that I may be able to add 
some small contribution to the great end. We must be careful to base our 
solution on ground that is as sure asthe ages. For instance, we must be care- 
ful how we lean it on metaphysics. Every religious system which has based 
itself on metaphysics (and I am not sure but they all have) has failed because 
the metaphysics themselves have broken down. Dr. Carus’s movement is 
admirable in intent. As I understand it, he is seeking a demonstrable system 
of mental philosophy which will at once agree with modern science and form 
a support to religion. May he succeed! But the fate of every system of 
ontology ever yet formed is an ominous circumstance for us to remember. It 
is precisely the metaphysics which are our greatest stumbling-block. I can 
accept Buddhism, as Mr. Dharmapala would have me, if by Buddhism is 
meant the pure life and self-denying example and ethical maxims of 
Gautama. I can even go further and recognize him asa divine messenger 
to the Hindu people, and, in that sense, be a believer in his ve/igion. But 
not if it means a belief in the metempsychosis, in uncountable Kalpas, in 
Nirvana as a state neither of life nor of death. All this is a metaphysical 
maze, which, because of certain common thought-forms, or categories (to use 
a term of the old logicians) prevalent through all these eastern peoples, 
appears to them quite natural and consequent, but to me, argue it as he will, 
it can never be other than a mere farrago of metaphysical nonsense; and I 
hold that to every level-headed man of European extraction it must forever 
appear the same. In the same way I have no doubt that the discussions of 
Christian divines concerning personality in the Deity, or the hypostatic 
union, or the human soul as an entity, are to him alike obnoxious as involv- 
ing impossibilities. I therefore do not look for any help from metaphysical 
‘reasonings of whatever kind, my hope being that religion may do what 
science has already done, cut adrift from metaphysics altogether. 

To turn to another aspect of the question, it seems to me our only hope 
of getting any serious recognition of the value of the non-Christian faiths 
within the ranks of Christendom lies in the abandonment of the claim to an 
exclusive revelation through the medium of the Bible as a book verbally 
inspired. That undoubtedly is a doctrine much venerated in certain quarters, 
which the Reformation did much to foster and which is very dear to Scotch 
divines. But recent discussions on inspiration are shaking it to its founda- 
tions, and we may rejoice that thus one of the strongest barriers is being 
taken out of our way. For, however venerable it may be, so long as we hold 
that this Book alone contains the revealed will of God, we are on partial, not 
universal, ground, and even peace, still less conciliation, is impossible. It 
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seems to me what we have to safeguard is the truths of inspiration and of 
revelation themselves, the Bible being a record of them, but not therefore to 
the exclusion of revelation elsewhere. Our safe foothold is that inspiration 
is not a thing packed up in a book, but a divine influence on the human mind 
and that the Divine Spirit is universal. 

I look with great hope upon our movement. On all sides in the world of 
thought, as well as in that of action, there are grateful signs that while the 
present is only partially with us the future wholly is. All the changes going 
on about us, the drift of thought im scientific, in literary, in political, in 
religious circles (and these last I am apt to think the most conservative of 
all) make for our success. “The stars in their courses” fight for us. 

The History of the Parliament of Religions will help continue the good 
influence already set in motion. This work takes a unique place among the 
books of the world in two respects, which are of supreme importance. (1) 
There is a point of view from which the earnest believer in any religion views 
the faith which is precious to him, and which renders it to him at once so 
credible and so excellent that it commands his unbounded admiration. To 
sympathetically understand his religion, we must, at least temporarily, see it 
from his point of view, This book alone of books enables us to see all the 
great religions of the world in this manner. (2) For practical purposes, 
there is an enormous difference between a religion as we are able to conceive 
it at some stage of its development, through a millennium of history, and the 
religion as it is held vitally, in the present, by its recognized leaders and 
champions. This work is the only considerable collection of material which 
will enable us to understand what all the faiths of the world are now, and 
what is their value as forces which make for human well-being and spiritual 
comfort. Just as the Parliament of Religions gave us not the Christianity of 
Augustine or Aquinas or Calvin, but of the present hour, so it gave us not the 
Hinduism of Gautama’s time or the Buddhism of Asoka’s, or the Con- 
fucianism of Chu Hsi, or the Taoism of Chuang Tzu, but of the men who in 
the present hour carry the lamp into the unexplored future. It must be, 
therefore, the best text-book of Comparative Religion. 

The Parliament is fresher in my mind and its objects are certainly dearer 
to my heart than ever. I feel confident that the memory of that great 
assembly will have a most potent influence on our lives. Chicago will be the 
Mount Tabor of our experience, and the holy impulse of those transfigured 
hours will not be spent while life shall last. I shall be full of the spirit so 
finely expressed by Shakespeare in Henry V., before Agincourt : 

“And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we, in it, shall be remembered, 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
And he that hears 


Shall hold his manhood cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day.” 
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Bible Stusy in College. 


. PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


The President of the College has the general supervision of the depart- 
ment of Biblical Instruction. This year the following courses are offered : 

1. One hour a week required study of the Bible for the Freshman class. 
This year the course is in General Introduction to the New Testament, under 
the direction of the Rev. L. B. Cram, who at present holds the New Testa- 
ment Fellowship of the Theological Seminary. 

2. A two-hour elective course open (both terms) to Juniors and Seniors. 
The course for the first term this year (September—February, ’94-’95) was 
on the History of the Chosen People. 

3. Four classes conducted under the auspices of the Y. M. C, A. of the 
college form a progressive course in Bible study. The Freshman class meets 
every Sunday afternoon at four o’clock in the study of the Life of Christ, 
under the leadership of the general secretary, James R. Swain. Attendance 
about thirty. The Sophomore class in Bible study consists of a central training 
class where the head leader teaches the lesson to several teachers of small 
classes. Their subject is the Lives of the Apostles, and the leader is Mr. F, 
Evans, ’97. The Juniors are also studying through the central training class 
and meet weekly under the leadership of Cochran, '96, in study of the 
Teachings of Christ. The Senior class meets in a body, as do the Freshmen, 
under Crane, ’gI, instructor in the College, in the study of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Old Testament. 

These courses provide means of covering the Bible quite comprehensively, 
in consideration of the fact that each class is supposed to graduate from one 
into the other as it rises from the first year of college to the fourth. The total 
number of those engaged in this study is about one hundred and twenty-five, 
or nearly one-fourth of the entire membership of the Association. 

In general, there has been a great increase of interest in the Bible stud 
of the Association this year over that of other years. ~~ The students are hold- 
ing to the courses as they have not done before, and the interest is lively and 
accumulative. This is sustained in part probably by the fact that we devote 
now and then a Thursday evening meeting to a speaker on some topic of 
Bible study. Thus far we have had Dr. Gregg of Brooklyn and Dr. Stewart 
of Harrisburg. The course also is new, and special attention is paid to the 
work, as though to make it an essential part of the Association. 

There is also a class in the study of the Missionary Idea developed 
historically, and the first half of this year’s study has been very largely con- 
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fined to the revelation and progressive development of the idea in the Bible, 
Old and New Testament. This class also meets weekly, consists of about 
twenty-five members and is led by the general secretary. It was organized 
primarily for the “ Volunteers,” and with a view to providing any member of 
the Association or College with some knowledge of the subject as helpful to a 
choice of life-work. 

Dr. Patton hopes next year himself to offer a course to the Sophomore 


class, and it is his intention to enlarge and strengthen the department as fast. 


as circumstances allow. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


There are three classes at Columbia College for general Bible study: 

1. The University and Law School men meet at 9:30 on Mondays for the 
study of the Life of Christ. There are eight in the class. 

2. The School of Arts men meet at 1:45 on Tuesdays for the study of the 
Old Testament History. There are eight members. 

3. The School of Mines men meet Wednesdays at 1:30 for the study of 
the Life of Christ. There are six in the class, which is under the direction of 
Professor Hamlin. 

More detailed courses in the Bible are as follows: 

New Testament in Greek. Epistles (Westcott and Hort’s Text). One hour. 
Dr. Young. 

New Testament in Greek. Gospels and Acts. One hour. Dr. Young. 

Readings from the Vulgate. Two hours. Dr. Egbert. 

Tertullian: The Liber Apologeticus. Two hours. Dr. Egbert. 

Biblical Hebrew: Elementary course. Two hours. Professor Gottheil, 

Biblical Hebrew: Deuteronomy. Two hours. Professor Gottheil. 

Biblical Hebrew: Hosea, critically. Two hours. Professor Gottheil. 

In addition to these, nearly all the courses in Hebrew and in Greek at the 
Union Theological Seminary are open to our University students. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


By CLARENCE S, MCINTIRE. 


The study of the Bible as regards its language, literature and teaching will 
appear from the following description of the courses at this University relat- 
ing thereto: 

In the Department of Philosophy. 
Hebrew (Professor Morris Jastrow): 
(First term) (1) Study of the Book of the Prophet Micah. Chief attention 
will be paid to the study of the text in comparison with the ancient 
versions. (2) The Book of Judges. 
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(Second term) (1) Natural Study of Texts and Versions. /udges (historical) 
for undergraduates. (2) Selections from Genesis, with Hebrew Grammar. 

Hebrew (Professor Hilprecht): 

(1) Exodus. (2) One Minor Prophet (Hosea ?). 

Aramaic (Professor Morris Jastrow): 

(1) Biblical Aramaic— Book of Danie/, with Aramaic Grammar. 


In the College Department. 

A course in the Literary Study of the English Bible, by Dr. Josiah H. 
Penniman (Instructor in English). Course beginning February 16, 1895, 
and continuing each Saturday morning. (This course is one of a series 
of “Saturday morning classes designed for teachers” and called ‘“ Teach- 
ers’ Courses.”’) 

There is no Undergraduate Bible Study, either required or elective. 

In the Young Men's Christian Association— 1894-5. 

One course for Third-year Medical Students: A Devotional Study of the Life 
of Christ. Prepared by Sallmon of Yale. Taught by a student— Mr. 
J. F. Griggs. 

One course for Second-year Medical Students: A Devotional Study of the 
Life of Christ. Sallmon of Yale. Taught by a student —Mr. J. F. 
Sinclair. 

One course for First-year Medical Students: Christ Among Men, by James 
McConaughy, of the Mount Hermon School. (This is a training course 
for personal work.) Taught by the Secretary of the Association — 
C. S. McIntire. 

I think it probable that the University will offer, before long, courses 
(elective) in the English Bible for undergraduates. There is not at present 
enough done along these lines. This Association will undoubtedly have 
opportunity when thoroughly settled in the new students’ building, Houston 
Hall (which will open next autumn), to offer several courses of Bible study, 
designed to meet all the classes of students of the institution. 


Synopses of FJmportant Articles. 


THE SAMARITAN DOCTRINE OF THE MESSIAH. By A. COWLEY, in the 
Expositor for March, 1895, pp. 161-174. 

A Samaritan hymn for the Day of Atonement first published by Heiden- 
heim in 1887 has recently been discussed by Hilgenfeld. This hymn was 
written by Abisha ben Pinhas, who died in 1376. It predicts the coming of 
the Taheb who shall bring in an era of peace for Israel, 7. ¢., the Samaritans. 
“Israel shall dwell safely freed from his fear; and shall keep his feasts in 
peace and bring his offerings. Then gladness shall be restored, and all 
nations shall be subdued. ... . Then shall nothing be hid any more, either 
above or below. . . . Oh, that mine eye had seen the Taheb and his majesty ! 
Peace from me be upon him! May he attain unto his prophecy! May he 
enter into his camp! May he come unto‘his victory! May he overshadow 
his habitation! Peace be upon him! until his entering: into his house! Peace 
be upon him! and upon his father, the pure, from whom he shall arise and 
receive his gifts. The peace of God be upon Moses, son of Amram, and his 
prayer: who revealed to usin his book this mystery and the secrets of it. 
He who says ‘Is there any prophet like to Moses ?’ shall see what is his (the 
Taheb’s) greatness." The term Taheb was interpreted by Gesenius as mean- 
ing the restorer, and this is doubtless correct. He is not to be identified with 
Moses or Joshua returned, but is.the restorer of the kingdom of Israel. 
Another hymn for the Day of Atonement, about a century later than the one 
above referred to, also refers to the Taheb and contrasts the “ former kingdom” 
under Joshua with the “second kingdom” which is to come. 

To understand the doctrine of the Taheb, one should remember also the 
Samaritan doctrine of the Rachuthah (from rachah), the time of favor, and 
the Phanuthah (from Ahanah, to turn away), the time of displeasure. The 
former ended with the disappearance of the tabernacle, 260 years after the 
entry into Canaan. The latter is still in progress. The Taheb is evidently to 
restore the original prosperity and divine favor. The time of his coming is 
uncertain. He is always longed for and looked for. He is in no sense divine. 
When he dies (according to Petermann he is to live 110 years) he is to be 
gathered to his people, and be buried in a secret place. The period of his 
lifetime and of the age immediately following is to be a sort of millenium, to 
be succeeded however by a period of divine wrath. The description of this 
latter time reminds one of the days of tribulation described in Matt., chap. 24, 


but with this difference, that it is not succeeded by a second advent. Instead ~ 


there comes the great and terrible day of the Lord. 
There are clear parallels between this Taheb doctrine of the Samaritan 
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liturgies, and the conversation of Jesus with the woman of Samaria in John 
4:7-42. The Jews are the typical enemies of the Samaritans; Jerusalem and 
Gerizim stand opposed ; when the Taheb comes nothing is hid any more (cf. 
John 4:23, etc.). There is no probability that any of the liturgies were con- 
temporary with St. John, but they probably preserve a type of doctrine which 
in its main character is even older than the first century. In Marqgah, a 
Samaritan writer of the fourth century, though the indications are scanty, the 
doctrine seems to be taken for granted. That it is not present in the Samar- 
itan Targum is probably due to the fact that its oral transmission dated from 
a time earlier than the rise of the Taheb doctrine. 


This account of the Messianic ideas of the Samaritans is interesting and suggestive, 
especially in the parallelism between these ideas and those incidentally attributed to 
the Samaritans in the Fourth Gospel. The lateness of the evidence, however —a 
liturgy of the fourteenth century, a liturgy of the fifteenth century, and a fourth century 
writer by whom “the doctrine seems to be taken for granted,” though the Targum of 
about the same time gives no evidence of it— greatly impairs its value as independent 
testimony to the pre-Christian Messianic ideas of the Samaritans. Its coincidence 
with the testimony of the Fourth Gospel so far as it goes is noteworthy, but can hardly 
be said to make that testimony much more certain than it is standing alone. Mr. 
Cowley’s opinion that the Taheb doctrine took definite form among the Samaritans in 
the Maccabean period seems, to one who knows the evidence only at second-hand, to 
be scarcely more than a hazardous conjecture. E. D. B. 


THE SociaL ETHICS OF JESUS. By PROFESSOR JOHN S. SEWALL, D.D., in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1895. 

Was Jesus a social reformer? Did he come to regenerate the individual 
or to rectify the community? 

In answer to these questions some chings are to be ruled out at the start. 

Jesus was neither a statesman nor a political economist. He neither legis- 
lated nor led a party. He entered upon no crusade against the social evils 
of his day, nor did he provide special laws against the evils of future days. 
Such terms as communism, chartism, landlordism, nationalization of land, 
anti-monopoly, competition, codperation are foreign to his vocabulary. He 
preached neither anarchy nor rebellion. He counseled the payment of taxes, 
he obeyed laws, he conformed to customs. 

Thus evidently Jesus was not an agitator. He would not take social prob- 
lems by assault. His whole attention was centered upon founding a spirit- 
ual kingdom, and upon so founding it that forces which should start within 
the individual should reach out through him into society. These forces are 
to be seen in the great principles which Jesus laid down. 

He taught the universal fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood 
of man. God made man, and therefore all mankind is his family. But the 
relationship is not so much in the blood as in the common humanity. There 
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is a unity of being and a unity of aim. The law of this human fraternity is 
the golden rule, which if once obeyed carries with itself the end of social evils. 
Nor is it to be limited to neighbors, but enemies also are to be loved. Men 
are always to be treated on the high principles of divine compassion. 

Here lies the explanation of the difficult precepts about non-resistance. 
The examples he gives to illustrate these precepts were not expected by Jesus 
to be taken literally. Society on this basis would be chaos. The good would 
be at the mercy of the bad. Nothing could be more absurd. Jesus him- 
self obeys no such rule. The precepts look to the formation of an age when 
non-resistance will be possible because there will be no enemies. 

Jesus not only extends the golden rule to all classes of men, but, he 
elevates it into the Christian law of service. As he came to minister and 
not to be ministered to, so are all members of his kingdom to serve all men, 
thus rising to a higher plane than that even of the golden rule. 

How now did Jesus expect his disciples to work out these principles? In 
general, he trusted to spiritual evolution—the method of the leaven. More 
specifically, however, he dealt with certain phases of social life whenever 
there is need. Thus in regard to the unit of society—the family, Jesus does 
not give specific rules as to how it is to be brought into an ideal state. If its 
members follow the golden rule that ideal will come naturally. Yet he felt 
the need of attacking the enemy of the family—divorce. In regard to this, 
his instructions are absolute and inexorable. 

Further in regard to wealth, Jesus’ attitude is sometimes severe. Wealth 
he regards as of small account. Life is not made up of “things.” Wealth 
brings great dangers to its owner, dangers to be overcome only by self-denial 
and charity. Jesus, therefore, regards the rich as stewards holding a position 
full of both temptation and opportunity. 

On the other hand Jesus was very tender to the poor. It was among them 
that most of his work was accomplished. But here again we see his contempt 
of a view that makes life consists of “things,” and his desire to raise men to 
the same high level. They are to trust their heavenly Father and lay up their 
treasures in heaven. 

_ What now are the effects which we should expect to find produced in 

society by the presence of the kingdom? While Jesus does not attack many 

evils specifically, he was not blind to them. But he was content?to expend , 
his time and labor on the kingdom, knowing that spiritual forces set in 

motion would bring order out of chaos. If he dealt especially with the indi- 

vidual, it was because within such a method lay greater results than in the 
formulation of some great sociological system. Spiritual life, like leaven, 

communicates itself not en masse, but from atom to atom. Every regenerate 

mind is a germ-cell of the leaven of righteousness. 

The results of this method of Christ are already great. In Christian lands 
the social forces are largely Christianized. Perhaps moral enlightenment has 
not kept pace with the secular and commercial, but results here also are 
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great. There is such a thing as a national conscience that has put down and 
is putting down evils. Much of today’s legislation is inspired by principles of 
eternal right. The latter half of the nineteenth century has been pervaded 
by a larger sense of human brotherhood than any other period of history. 


This article illustrates both the possibility and the limitation of a non-exegetical 
method of dealing with the teachings of Christ. In many particulars it shows insight 
and an instinctive grasp of the essentials in Christ’s teachings that raises it to a high 
level among the increasing literature of its class. Its statement of the. problem is 
accurate, its logical analysis is thorough. It marks an advance towards the realization 
of the new legend the Bié/iotheca Sacra has inscribed upon its cover, “ A Religious and 
Sociological Quarterly.” Yet it is marked by the traits of weakness that seem inher- 
ent in any handling of the Scripture in a “systematic” rather than exegetic method. 
The first question to be answered, What does Jesus really mean by the terms king- 
dom of God, Father in Heaven, brother, neighbor? as well as the connected ques- 
tion, Has Jesus anywhere recognized society as a separate entity for which he gives 
special teachings, or does he regard it as an aggregate of individuals ?—these two 
questions are unnoticed. We are interested to learn the evidence upon which is based 
the dictum that is the basis of the whole discussion: “Jesus taught the universal 
fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of man.” Is it to be found in 
explicit statement or in a fundamental assumption ? S. M. 


THE BapTiIst’s MESSAGE TO JESUS. Matt. 11:2-19, Luke 7:18-35. By the 
REv. PROFESSOR Marcus Dons, D.D., in the Exfosttor for March, 1895. 


An unbiased reader of these accounts would naturally judge that John 
was in doubt as to the Messiahship of Jesus. It is impossible to avoid this 
conclusion by making the mission of the disciples wholly for their own benefit, 
or for the purpose of quickening the Messianic consciousness within Jesus. 
The problem isa genuine one and demands more legitimate methods of solution. 

It was not John’s personal misfortunes that clouded his faith, as indeed 
Jesus emphatically made clear to the people. It was rather the failure of 
Jesus to agree with his misconceptions as to the mission of the Messiah. 
While John expected a king and a revolution, the only tidings of the Christ 
that reached him in his prison was the monotonous news of a few lepers 
cleansed, a few blind men restored to sight. Why was Jesus thus content to 
go about talking to uninfluential sinners, dining, healing, while the nation 
grew impatient for a king? 

With such feelings preying on his mind, John sent his disciples to Jesus— 
not in doubt as to his being the Messiah, but rather as to the Messiah’s 
behavior. His difficulty was precisely that which today keeps many earnest 
men of the working class from believing in Christ. He claims to be king, the 
friend of the poor and lowly, yet generation after generation of the oppressed 
pass away and he gives no sign. Too often such men turn in disappointment 
from him to “another.” 
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The answer of Jesus becomes now intelligible. He knew the real worth of 
John’s heart and devotion. His questioning doubt was worth far more than 
the easy assent of the crowd. The Christ shows the real nature of his work to 
John’s disciples and then, turning to the people, both clears John’s character 
of any suspicion of fickleness, and suggests to them that while his herald may 
not wholly approve of the methods of the Christ, they approve the methods 
of neither. 

Such a view of John’s difficulty in addition gives a clue to the interpreta- 
tion of the somewhat obscure passage: “From the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” These words do not signify “ardent multitudes seize on the king- 
dom as on the plunder of a city,” for there never was displayed any 
such zeal. Rather the words are to be interpreted in the light of John 6:15, 
when the people sought to make Jesus a king. It is most natural to suppose 
that by the kingdom “ being done violence to” Jesus meant that the people, 
excited by the Baptist’s preaching, sought forcibly to establish the kingdom he 
proclaimed. Hence the relevancy of introducing the words into the apology 
for the Baptist —for he too, apparently, was anxious to take the kingdom by 
violence. Thus this saying of Jesus is again but a proclamation of the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom. 

The point of the little parable of the children in the market-place is 
obvious. 


{ 
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This article is an exceedingly good example of what may be called the historico- 
exegetical process of translating the thought and circumstances of the first century 
into those of the nineteenth. For so far from letting his practical purpose run away 
with his exegesis, Professor Dods has made it a means of illustration. 

On purely exegetical grounds, much can be said in favor of the view thus presented. 
It is, however, not altogether free from objections, and on the following grounds: (1) 
John’s conception of the réle of the Christ, so far as we can judge it from the consid- 
erable material at hand, was not so much that of a revolutionary king as of a judge 
of an unholy Israel. It is exceedingly difficult to discover in John’s words any clear 
expectation on his part of a political cataclysm. There was to be a winnowing and a 
burning, but no revolution. 

(2) Professor Dods does not make clear the causal relation between the ‘ prophesy- 
ing until John” and the storming of the kingdom. 

(3) Nor does his view give the most natural significance to ithe deeds of Christ 
which constituted his answer to John (Matt. 11:4, 5; Luke 7:21). Evidently these are 
an appeal to the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah (¢. g. 35:5 and 61:1), and while they 
may have been intended to correct a misconception as to the Christ’s behavior, they 
seem more fitted to dispel a doubt as tothe Messiahship of Jesus which was the out- 
growth of such a misconception. 

(4) Further, a simple and, because it gives more weight to these three fundamental 
elements of the context, more natural interpretation of the passage Matt. 11:12-14 
seems not altogether impossible. 

John had conceived of the Messiah as a judge, a champion of the righteous and a 
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punisher of the wicked. The kingdom was to begin with the hewing down of unfruit- 
ful trees and the burning of the chaff. But Jesus had not answered to this conception. 
He had, it is true, been the denouncer of hypocrisy, but he had not brought down upon 
hypocrites the punishment of heaven. The imprisoned, suffering John began to doubt 
if one differing thus radically from his expectations could be the Christ. His doubt 
was the outgrowth of a mistaken criterion, and was not of the Christ’s behavior, but of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. At least so much seems implied by the answer of Jesus to the 
disciples (Matt. 11 : 4,5)—practically our only datum for judging of John’s state of mind. 

In the light of this explanation of the cause of John’s inquiry, the words of Jesus to 
the multitude are clear. His theme is (a) the defence of John against the natural charge 
of fickleness (Matt. 11: 7-9, Luke 7 : 24-26); (4) a tribute to the supreme position of 
John in the old order of things, although it was not to be compared with the privileges 
of those who live in the new (Matt. 11:9-r1, Luke 7: 27-29); (c) an appreciation of 
the difficulty experienced by both John and others in accepting him as the Messiah 
because of their wrong preconceptions as to the Messianic office and character (Matt. 
11:12-14). 

The chief exegetical difficulty lies in the last point. The clue to its solution lies in 
the relation of vss. 12 and 13. This relation is casual. The fact that John as the 
expected Elijah marks the culmination of the prophetical stage—that the prophets 
and the law prophesied till his day—is asserted to be the explanation for the taking 
of the kingdom by violent men. That is, until John’s day, men believed easily the 
prophecy of a future Messiah; but he had preached that the Messiah had come. 
Prophecy was now changed to fulfillment. But an almost insurmountable difficulty lay 
in realizing and acknowledging such a fulfillment of prophecy in the unanticipated 
character of Jesus of Nazareth. The evidences that he had given of himself up to the 
time of the embassy from John had not been overwhelmingly convincing. It was harder 
than ever before to believe in the Christ. Doubt was natural in the few months 
between the day when John made proclamation that Christ had come, and the day when 
Jesus’s Messiahship was sealed by God in the revelation to Peter and the resurrection 
trom thedead. The influence of the prophets grew weak, the full evidence of the Christ 
was as yet not given. Preconceptions and prejudices were mighty. One must strug- 
gle if one would believe this Nazarene was the Messiah. The tense of dpmrdfovo.w 
is not aconative but a simple present, expressing the fact of the difficulty by which 
men of faith apprehended the real nature of the Messiah and his kingdom. The king- 
dom was entered only by those who fought against the doubts that sprang from mis- 
conceptions and incomplete evidence. They seized the kingdom as a storming party 
a city. 

Thus did Jesus excuse the apparently wavering faith of his herald, account for the 
small number of his genuine disciples, and honor the strong faith of those few who, 
like Nathaniel, had, despite their prejudices, received him as the Christ. 
S. M. 
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A New Interpretation of Gal. 3:19, 20.—Dean Campbell, of England, in a 
recent volume entitled Studies in Biblical and Ecclesiastical Subjects, attempts 
to find a satisfactory meaning for this passage, which the Revised Version 
does not illuminate, and the current interpretation of which does not seem to 
be final. Who is “the mediator” to whom Paul refers? Is it Moses, accord- 
ing to prevalent understanding, or some one else? Dean Campbell regards 
Christ as “the mediator” referred to, and his interpretation therefore reads: 
“Tt (the Law) was ordained (or administered) through angels by the hand ofa 
mediator. Now this (the) mediator is not a mediator of one (covenant); but 
God is one.”” What he understands the apostle to say is that the Law was 
administered through angels, but by the hand or power of a mediator, and 
that this mediator, being Christ himself, was thus the mediator not of the 
Promise only, but of the Law also. For the Law and the Promise are not 
antagonistic; neither is the Law antagonistic to the better covenant that is 
to follow. Christ is the Mediator or Intercessor between God and man 
under the Law as under the Promise and under the Gospel. There is but one 
Person with whom man has ever todo. There is but one Mediator between 
them. And as it is the same God always, so also is it always the same Medi- 
ator. Or, as the apostle again, and very plainly, puts it to Timothy: “For 
there is one God, one mediator also between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. 2:5). The Exfository Times for March discusses the 
passage, and Dean Campbell's interpretation of it, at some length editorially, 
and from that the above paragraph is taken. The new conception of the 
passage deserves consideration. 


The Trinitarian Baptismal Formula, Matt. 28:19.—Dr. Resch, in his 
recent Aussercanonische Paralleltexte 2u den Evangelien, has something to 
say upon this subject. It is given in brief by Professor J. T. Marshall, in 
reviewing Dr. Resch’s book in the Critical Review for January, with the 
comment that it “is perhaps the most valuable piece of work in the whole 
volume.” Dr. Resch says substantially: ‘It seems to be regarded as an 
axiom in some theological circles that these words (‘baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’) cannot be the 
literal words of the Lord Jesus, but are ‘a comparatively late product of the 
dogmatic development of the church.’” But Dr. Resch gives fourteen pages 
of quotations from very early Christian: literature, orthodox and heretical, 
showing the universal use of this formula. ‘After this collection of evidence 
he sums up the arguments for the authenticity of the words as follows: (1) 
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In the ministry of John the Baptist the trinitarian conception is discernible : 
“God is able from these stones,” etc. ; “He that cometh after me is mightier 
than I;.” “He shall baptize in the Holy Spirit.” (2) The trinitarian par- 
allels in apostolic writings to be considered in another work not yet pub- 
lished. (3) Quotations from the oldest patristic literature, beginning with 
Clement of Rome, who has three palpably trinitarian passages, of which 
one is, “We have one God and one Christ and one Spirit of Grace who 
was shed upon us.” Ignatius has four passages equally explicit. Then 
comes the Didaché, which gives us the earliest citation of the baptismal for- 
mula outside the canon, “‘ Baptize ye into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ and quotations from many others. (4) The 
most striking proof of the veritable authenticity of the words is the prevalence 
of the trinitarian baptismal formula amongst all heretical sects— even 
among sects whose tenets were not in accord with its implied teaching. This 
shows how deeply the trinitarian confession of faith is rooted in primitive 
Christianity. For example, among the Jewish Christians, where a unitarian 
rather than a trinitarian conception of God is discernible, as in the so-called 
Clementine Homilies, the trinitarian baptismal formula nevertheless was in 
constant use. The tendency of doctrine among them was foreign, nay hostile, 
to trinitarianism, but the “trina invocatio”’ was too venerable to be dispensed 
with. Similarly, in the Gnostic systems the triad of Matthew 28 : 19 plays an 
important part ; and even the perverse Gnostics used the trinitarian baptismal 
formula for their sacrament of initiation, ‘‘ manifestly only in order that they 
might not altogether lose connection with the common consciousness of the 
church and the right of the Christian name.” Monarchianism, Montanism, 
Manicheism, however hostile they were to the trinitarian conception of God, 
never repudiated the baptismal formula; and this could only be because 
it had existed from the beginning. No one could assign a moment in the 
development of the church when this tradition did not exist. It was the bond 
of union between all who claimed the Christian name. 

Professor Marshall’s review, from which the above summary of Dr. 
Resch’s discussion is taken, contains in brief the ideas of the author on several 
other interesting points, such as the composition of the Gospel of Mark, the 
composition of the Gospel of Matthew, the Zogia, the text of certain Gospel 
passages, Matthew’s eschatological discourse, and the connection between 
Paul and the synoptic Gospels. What Dr. Resch thinks upon these and all 
the themes presented in his book one cannot afford to be ignorant of, and that 
they are in general sufficiently conservative is suggested by his defense of 
the trinitarian baptismal formula. 


Beyschlag’s Conception of the Person of Christ.—Professor Beyschlag, whose 
New Testament Theology has just appeared in an English translation (2 vols., 
Scribners), is one of Germany's most important and influential New Testa- 
ment scholars. He was born in 1823, and since 1860 has been professor of 
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theology at Halle. He has recently published a Life of Jesus (Leben Jesu), 
which has not been translated. He belongs to the middle school, avoiding at 
the same time extreme conservatism and extreme radicalism. He believes in 
“the revealed character of biblical religion, and the historical character of the 
biblical revelation.” He accepts the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, but regards the Pastoral Epistles, 2 Peter and Jude as belonging to a 
later period than that to which conservative scholars assign them. His Vew 
Testament Theology is an unusually able and valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject, ranking with those of Weiss, Wendt, Bruce, Stevens and, lately, in 
France, Bovon. A recent review of his Zieo/ogy published in Great Britain, 
of which Professor Banks was the author, criticised unfavorably, from a conserv- 
ative point of view, Professor Beyschlag’s conception of the Person of Christ. 
Other reviewers accused him of Unitarian views about Jesus, The following 
letter (translated from German into English) was sent by Dr. Beyschlag to 
the English publishers of his New Testament Theology, and states more con- 
cisely, if not more precisely, his conception of the Person of Christ : 

“Notwithstanding the favorable opinion of the Scotsman reviewer, in other 
respects, his statement that my conception of biblical Christianity is virtually 
what is known in England as Unitarianism, is as objectionable to meas it is to 
you. On this point I should like to make an explanation, of which you are at 
liberty to make what public use you please. J 

“In view of my accentuation of the Monotheism of the Bible and of the 
true and full humanity of Christ, I can easily understand how a critic, even 
though favorably disposed, should regard the fundamental view of my Vew 
Testament Theology as Unitarian. Nevertheless this is a serious misunder- 
standing. 

“The Christology which I find in the New Testament is virtually that of 
Schleiermacher, whom no one in Germany has ever classed as a Unitarian or 
Socinian. Unitarianism places an impassable gu/f between God and man, 
whilst I see in Christ the perfect uaion of the two, the incarnation of God. 
I do not, indeed, reach this conclusion in accordance with the usual orthodox 
scheme, which makes a second person of the Godhead unite himself with an 
impersonal human nature, and thus produces a Being who is half God and 
half man, or is really a second God in an apparently human form. Like 
Schleiermacher, I begin with the certain and historical facts concerning 
Christ, namely, his Aumanity, and conceive him as the typical and ideal man, 
He is so, however, only in virtue of the absolute indwelling of God in him, 
for only the man who is absolutely one with God is the ideal man. And 
therefore I regard Christ, in contradistinction to all his brethren, as that true 
and perfect man ‘in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily’ 
(Col. 1:19; 2:9). This Christology presupposes a Trinity of God, and one 
that is not merely ceconomical, but also ontological. For it is an essential 
part of God's mature, that he can at once remain eternally above us as God 
the Father, enter into humanity in Christ, and make his abode in the heart as 
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Holy Spirit. That, of course, is not a trinity of ‘Persons’'—an idea which 
was opposed even by St. Augustine, and which in accordance with the mod- 
ern idea of personality directly leads to three Gods—but a threefold mode 
of being of the One God, three modi, three relationes subsistentes. In thus 
conceiving God, I am, like Schleiermacher, a Modalistic Trinitarian, but not a 
Unitarian. 

“My New Testament Theology, however, was not the place in which to 
speak of this conception of the Trinity, as the New Testament has no formal 
doctrine on the subject, but only the elements of such a doctrine, and these I 
have pointed out in their proper place (see, for example, Vol. II., p. 88 f.). 

“This explanation should be sufficient to clear up any misunderstanding 
on this point on the part of those who are versed in the subject. 

(Signed) Dr. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG.” 
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Work and Workers. 


CHANGES AND CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. 

PROFESSOR EMIL SCHURER, well known to New Testament scholars by 
his Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, having been transferred to 
the University of Géttingen has been succeeded at Kiel by Professor F. 
Mihlau formerly at the Russian University of Juriew (Dorpat). 

Lic, DEISSMANN (author of Die neutestamentliche Formel “In Christo 
Jesu’) is about to publish in Germany a volume of biblical essays. One of these 
will be a study of the epistles of the Apocrypha and the New Testament, 
with a comparison of ancient epistles as representing a branch of literary 
composition. Another will contain a number of contributions to the lexi- 
cography of the LXX. and the New Testament drawn from a study of the 
recently published Greek papyri. 

WE sometimes have in America the impression that in Germany a more 
or less liberal theological professor works with no hindrances, and is allowed 
to set forth his sometimes novel views without opposition from theological 
conservatives. One does not live many weeks in Germany without finding 
that nothing could be farther from the truth. A German professor has indeed 
in his professorship a sort of freehold of which he cannot easily be deprived, 
and it has seldom happened that the authorities have failed to maintain the 
freedom of university teachers (although, to be sure, just after the middle 
of this century it was hinted emphatically to a number of liberal theologians 
that they would find an opportunity of greater usefulness in the philosophical 
faculty—a proceeding which resulted, for instance, in Zeller’s writing a His- 
tory of Philosophy instead of further books on the New Testament, and in the 
sudden disappearance from the field of nearly all aggressive advocates of the 
Tiibingen view), but he is exposed to personal attacks which are at least as 
bitter as anything known in the United States. On the whole the relations 
between the strictly orthodox pastors and those professors who earnestly main- 
tain that they represent the reality of German—especially of Luther’s—Christi- 
anity, while at the same time they hold, both in their dogmatic views in general 
and in the results of their biblical study, to a “critical theology,” are becom- 
ing with every passing month more and more strained. 

Interesting illustrations of this are offered by two events of the past year, 
the “cases,” as the Germans call them, of Professor Kautzsch in Halle and 
of the “Bonn Professors,” Professor Meinhold and Professor Grafe. The 
former exhibition of the odium theologicum occurred last June, on the occasion 
of the completion of the new translation of the Old Testament by Professor 
Kautzsch with the help of other scholars. The translation is not meant for 
use in public worship, where Luther’s version will doubtless always hold its 
place so long as the German language lasts, but for use by students, and, if 
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possible, by laymen. It was in fact intended as a substitute for the transla- 
tion which De Wette made many years ago and which is now out of print. In 
preparing it, Professor Kautzsch and the publishers decided to make two 
innovations, first, to leave a blank in the page where the Hebrew text in its 
present condition cannot he translated, and secondly to indicate by capital 
letters in the margin the view of the translators as to the analysis and compo- 
sition of the various books. In addition Professor Kautzsch supplied an 
appendix containing a brief and admirably convenient account of the literary 
history of the Old Testament books, as he apprehends it. His own view of 
the dates and authorship of the various books coincides in the main with 
Wellhausen’s, although he would regard himself in his general theological 
position as more conservative than Wellhausen. 

It is plain that such a book cannot fail to be a most useful aid to students 
and readers of the Old Testament, and that it occupies a place which in Eng- 
lish neither the averaged results of our Revised Version, nor the invaluable 
collection of material in the “Variorum Bible” is quite fitted to take. It is 
equally obvious, however, that it means a very great popularizing of the 
results of the “criticism” of the Old Testament, for the book was put at a 
comparatively cheap price and had a large sale. It was, therefore, perhaps 
not surprising that it met with criticism. In fact, as soon as the book appeared 
a severe notice of it was published in the Berlin Kvreuz-Zeitung, a rather 
unscrupulous “conservative” paper which exercises a wide influence over the 
opinions of a large part of the Prussian nobility (with whom political and 
theological conservatism go together) and the conservative pastors. The 
notice was signed with the initials of a not eminent theologian well known as 
having a personal grudge against the University of Halle. It called Kautzsch's 
book, among other things, a “wicked and partisan work” and pretended to 
see in it the “farewell of Protestantism to the Christian Church,” an attack 
upon Christianity in view of which the Pope had done well to establish a 
commission for the defense of the faith. Nothing in the book met the approval 
of the critic: even the sketch of literary history at the end was “ nothing but a 
plagiarism from Wellhausen.” 

The next day, when the professor came into his lecture room, he was 
greeted with the German students’ sign of approval, a furious stamping on 
the floor, to which he replied in friendly thanks, expressing his confidence in 
the loyalty of his students and his conviction that absolute candor in dealing 
with the Holy Scriptures is the only safeguard of evangelical Christianity. 
The Kreuz-Zeitung a few days later expressed, by the editor this time, its 
contempt for that sort of an ovation and its disgust at such a defense, and 
soon after the author of the original criticism published a pamphlet on ‘“‘ How 
they Teach the Old Testament at Halle;” but Professor Kautzsch and his 
friends kept a wise silence and nothing further has happened. 

The other case, though less picturesque, was more serious. Inthe summer 
vacation last year, the theological professors at Bonn held a short “summer- 
course” intended to give a little theological stimulus to the pastors of the 
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neighborhood, who, of course, had all had in their time a thorough theological 
training. Among the other lectures were some by Professor Meinhold on the 
beginnings of Hebrew history, including especially the patriarchs, and others 
by Professor Grafe on the various recent theories (of which there have been 
many) of the form and significance of the Last Supper. One can only say 
from a wholly disinterested point of view that the subjects were chosen with 
a certain lack of tact; for surely the results of historical criticism of the his- 
tory of the patriarchs, are when taken by themselves, rather the least edifying 
parts of the noble reconstruction of Old Testament history; and on the other 
hand for Lutheran pastors (with their views of the character of a sacrament) 
even a report on the various distinctly speculative theories of the origin of 
the Eucharist touches very delicate ground, where at least a confusion of 
mind from which a busy pastor will not so easily extricate himself is likely 
to result. It seems as if the professors had perhaps overestimated the theolog- 
ical intelligence and active-mindedness of the pastors to whom they spoke. 
At any rate one pastor whose feelings were hurt told another, and letters 
were written to the papers denouncing the unbelieving theologians, into whose 
snares the young theological students were coming every year. The matter 
was taken up with exultation by the “liberal” press (largely in the hands of 
the scoffing and embittered Jews), who made the matter for the professors a 
hundredfold worse. In the meantime Professor Grafe published his lectures 
in one of the numbers for 1894 of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 
in an article which forms an admirable guide through the mazes of the dis- 
cussion of the origin of the Eucharist; and Professor Meinhold his, together 
with some discussion of the principle at stake, in a pamphlet called “ Against 
Little-Faith” (Wider den Kleinglauben). Professor Kaftan at Berlin, too, 
took occasion to preach on Matt. 8:26, with obvious reference to the contro- 
versy. The phrase “little-faith,” on which these theologians lay great stress 
just at present, was perhaps suggested by the reproach of “ half-faith” brought 
against them by their opponents ; for even their enemies could not fail to see 
that they had to do with something different from the old-fashioned “liberal 
theology,” which they could have accused of being frankly no faith at all. 
The discussion in the secular papers, a bane of German theological contro- 
versy, went on through the winter. The professors and their friends were 
flatly told that they ought to leave the German church, or at least to resign 
their professorships, and the matter is said even to have been brought to the 
Prussian church authorities. But the Prussian church government has as its 
permanent policy to belong to no party, if possible, but to keep the peace; and 
they refused to act in the matter, so that, as nothing remained to be done, and the 
most extreme criticism possible had been uttered, the controversy proved to have 
burned itself out. The sparks for a new conflagration are, however, still there. 
Meanwhile the state fills the vacant professorships, so far as possible, with dis- 
tinctly moderate men, not always in accordance with the wishes of the facul- 
ties; and the public will doubtless before long lose its interest in controversies 
which present the same conflict of opinion over and over again. J. H.R. 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD.. 


Local Chapters—The following topics for Chapter-meetings during May 
are suggested : 

1. The stories of the resurrection morning: their relation to one another ; 
the possibility of a perfect combination of them in one connected narrative ; 
the desirability of the attempt; other New Testament testimony to the fact 
of the resurrection. 

2. The walk to Emmaus. 

3. Jesus as an interpreter of the Old Testament. 

4. The gift of the Holy Ghost, and bestowal of the power to forgive sins. 

5. The character and experience of Thomas. 

6. The nature of Christian service as set forth in the charge to Peter. 

7. The significance of Jesus’ statement, “All authority has been given me 
in heaven and on earth.” 

8. The final commission and assurance to the disciples. 

g. The ascension: its relation to the resurrection, and significance in 
itself. 

10. A review of Jesus’ claims to the Messiahship as made by himself. 

11. The religious life of Jesus: did it grow and continue on a similar basis 
with that of other men? . 

12. The claims of Jesus: their influence upon his actions; their effect 
upon other people. . 

13. The task undertaken by Jesus: (a) the character of the work, (4) its 
extent in time, and boundaries, (c) a comparison of this with the life tasks of 
other men, (@) the inference respecting the mission and person of Jesus. 

14. Jesus’ method of establishing his kingdom. A comparison with the 
usual methods of men. 

15. The originality of Jesus. 

16. The influence of other men upon Jesus. Was there any trace of it 
in his life or work? 

17. The power of Jesus as a teacher of principles difficult to make clear. 

18. The attitude of Jesus toward the success of his work. 

19. Your final estimate of Jesus based on the evidence gathered in the 
study of the past months as respects (a) his character, (6) his ability, (c) his 
plans, (@) his mission, (e) his nature, (f) the normal relation of men to him. 
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GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The College Prize Examinations. Some interesting facts in regard to the 
opportunities for biblical instruction in colleges are brought to light by the cor- 
respondence concerning the College Prize Examinations. In few institutions 
are courses offered which would prepare the student for any of these examina- 
tions, except the New Testament Greek. Those students who have had 
classical Greek are many of them anxious to try the examination in New 
Testament Greek, therefore the number of applicants for examination in this 
subject is larger than for either the Hebrew or the English Bible. It is 
believed, however, that the annual offer of these prizes will lead to the offer- 
ing in colleges of regular courses leading up to the examinations. Many 
instructors have already stated this as their purpose for the coming year, 
The following colleges are now represented in the list of candidates : 

Yale University; Princeton College; The University of Pennsylvania; 
Amherst College; Oberlin College; Williams College; The University of 
Chicago; The University of Wyoming; Missouri State University ; Wooster 
University; Washburn College, Kans.; Redfield College, S. D.; Wabash 
College, Ind.; U. S. Grant University, Tenn.; Central University of Iowa; 
Drake University, Iowa; Albion College, Mich.; Wofford College, S. C.; 
Hobart College, N. Y.; St. Stephen's College, N. Y.; Randolph-Macon 
College, Va.; Leesville College, S. C.; Adrian College, Mich.; Des Moines - 
College, Iowa; Westminster College, Mo.; Newberry College, S. C.; Kenyon 
College, Ohio; Bloomfield Presbyterian College, N. J.; Union Christian Col- 
lege, Ind.; McGill College, Montreal, Can.; Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
Can.; King’s College, Windsor, N. S.; University of New Brunswick, Can. 

As the last dates for enrollment are not yet at hand it is supposed that 
many more colleges will be added to this list. 

Field Work. Animportant step was taken by the officers of the Michigan 
Christian Endeavor Union at their recent convention at Bay City, March 
26-28. After an address by Rev. H. L, Willett, of the Institute, on present 
possibilities of Bible study, a meeting was held for the consideration of the 
best methods of bringing the Societies of the state into line for biblical work, 
It was decided to appoint District Superintendents of Bible study who should 
overlook the work of the Societies in each district, and should assist them in 
organizing Bible study and in selecting the best plans for such study. As the 
Bible study course of the Institute has already been officially endorsed by the 
Michigan Union, it will follow that this course will be the one urged upon the 
Societies next year. The subject for 1895-6, the Founding of the Christian 
Church, is one which will especially appeal to Christian Endeavor workers, 
Professor P. C, Coler of Ann Arbor, a vice president of the Union, was 
appointed State Superintendent of Bible study. This seems to be a long step 
forward in organized Christian Endeavor Bible work. 

At Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, April 16-19, a course of lectures 
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was given by Mr. H. L. Willett. The average attendance at these lectures 
was three hundred. The course was not, strictly speaking, under the auspices 
of the Institute, but was suggested by it. The subjects of the lectures were 
as follows: (1) An Introduction to the Old Testament ; (2) Wisdom Litera- 
ture ; (3) Prophets and Prophecy; (4) Present Possibilities of Bible Study ; 
(5) The Preparation of Paul; (6) The Song of Songs. 

April 20-21 an Institute was held at Moline, Illinois. Four lectures were 
given. The work of this Institute was not as systematic as might have been 
arranged had the field been less new. It seemed necessary to make the 
lectures of a somewhat general character. They were as follows: (1) The 
Apostle Paul; (2) A Reading of the Song of Songs; (3) Present Possibilities 
of Bible Study. A conference on Bible study was also held. A second 
Institute will be held in Moline in the Autumn of 1895. 

Arrangements have also been made for an Institute to be held at Des 
Moines College, May 1-3, at Kalamazoo, Michigan, wer 6-8, and in 
Rochester, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., in July. 

The Biblical Work at the Bay View Chautauqua Assembly will be under 
the direction of Dr. F. K. Sanders of Yale and Rev. A. L. Parks of Atlanta, 
Georgia. At Monteagle, Tennessee, Professor Lincoln Hulley will have 
charge of the work. The assemblies at Silver Lake, New York, and at Tully 
Lake, New York, have also arranged for an instructor. Up to date, therefore, 
the Bible work of eight Chautauqua Assemblies, in addition to that at 
Chautauqua proper, will be under the direction of the Institute. 
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Book Reviews. 


‘That Monster the Higher Critic. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D, New York: 
_ Anson D. F, Randolph & Company. Pp, 41. 25 cents. 


Any man who needs an antidote against the fear of criticism can find it in 
this tract for the times. He will also be surprised if not startled by the list of 
critics, He will find there most of his masters. And he will learn: that 
“‘critic’’ and ‘destructive critic’ are not identical, It is high time that the 
eyes of the church were opened to the real source of danger to Christianity — 
the tyranny of the weak, or better, over-zealous brother. It is not at the start 
a question as to who is right, the critic or the anti-critic; that no man can tell 
from the deliverances of his prejudices, Either or both may be right. It is a 
question of willingness to investigate. Nothing could better illustrate the 
unreasoning dread of investigation that characterizes many modern champions 
of the past than the author's story of the circus that was broken up because 
some one shouted that the Gy-as-cutus had broken loose, A man does not 
need to give up faith in Christ while he looks for the author of Ecclesiastes. 
Dr. Vincent has packed a vast quantity of wit and earnestness into this little 
pamphlet, and no one can read it without a deepened belief that the scholar- 
ship of today that lies at the bottom of most Christian teaching is furnished by 
the followers of the critical school. It would be interesting to read a reply to 
the author’s challenge (p. 35): ‘‘ Buckle used to say when a man was pointed 
out to him as distinguished, ‘What has he done?’ We throw down the chal- 
lenge to the men who are vilifying the higher critics as the enemies of the 
Bible: What have you done for the advancement of biblical study? What 
do your leaders represent? Produce your catalogues of names. Produce 
their books, their researches, their discoveries, and let us see how it compares 
with the work of the higher critics.” ; S. M. 


The Psalmist and the Scientist, or Modern Value of the Religious Senti- 
ment. By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D. Third edition. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons; New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Pages vi.-+ 332. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is a contribution to apologetics. The author defends the expressions 
of the religious sentiment of the Hebrew poet as seen in the Psalms against 
the aversions of the materialistic scientist of the present day. This religious 
sentiment is the permanent force behind all explanation or dogma or creed. 
While these latter vary with the degree of culture and intellectual advance- 
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ment, the religious sentiment is the nucleus-iavariable. While the sphere of 
the religious sentiment and religious dogma are one and the same, their 
difference lies not in the road they travel, but in the vehicle. ‘ Dogma goes 
on foot, sentiment goes on the wing.” While the objects of the two may be 
identical, they are distinguished not in the thing perceived, but in the mode 
of perceiving it. This religious sentiment of the Hebrew soul “is enshrined 
in a single volume, the Book of the Psalms—the prayer-book of Old Testa- 
ment theology.” The religious sentiment of this book is very far from being 
a religious sentimentalism ; it contains an argument for its own existence, 
After a somewhat elaborate and cogent argument in defense of the religious 
sentiment (based on Pss. 145:15, 16; 42:1, 2; 84: 1-3), the author dis- 
cusses the views of the psalmist and of modern science in ten chapters on the 
following nine points, viz.: the argument for God (Ps. 94 : 9-11), origin of life 
(Ps. 36:9), human insignificance (Ps. 8; 3-5), twofold creation (Ps. 19), 
ground of religious confidence (Ps. 139), optimism (Ps. 107 : 1-9), principle of. 
survival (Pss. 2 : 72 : 92:1), sin (Ps. 51 : 1-12), and the principle of conserva- 
tion (Ps. 73 : 23-28). On each of these topics the views of the psalmist and 
of modern science are set down side by side, and compared with great fair- 
ness and considerable critical acumen. Dr. Matheson has done close reason- 
ing on many of these points; a good specimen of careful discrimination may 
be seen in his discussion of the teleological argument in chapter III., where 
he answers with ability such writers as Mr. J. S. Mill. 

This work has done what it set out to do, viz.: to harmonize in the author’ s 
mind, and often in the reader's, the bold statements of the psalmist with the 
assured results of modern science. In a sense this is a new field for 
apologetics, but one in which much fruit may be expected, This book isa 
good pathfinder. PRICE, 


Studies in Theology: Lectures delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
By the Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. Second edition. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1895. 1I2mo., pp. 272. Price, $1.50. 

The lectures which make up the volume attracted considerable attention 
when they were delivered in Chicago a year ago, and they will doubtless 
secure a wide and interested reading now that they are published in a neat 
and attractive volume. The book is thoroughly readable. Its author is 
familiar with the present currents of thought, has grappled with his problems 
for himself and discusses his theme not indeed exhaustively but freshly and 
forcibly. In his interpretation of the Bible, both in the large and in detail, 
there is much to praise and little with which to find fault. The argument 
from detached texts without due regard to context, which the exegetes are 
wont to regard as a chronic fault of the systematic theologians, is conspicu- 
ously absent. The lecture on the Testimony of Jesus to Himself, especially 
its first half, is perhaps the strongest and most impressive part of the book. 
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From the exegetical point of view his discussion of the atoning work of Christ 
is the least satisfactory. There is a hardness or seeming blindness here 
which is quite surprising in view of the rest of the book. Yet even here 
it is evident that his aim is to interpret the New Testament fairly rather 
than to impose upon it a philosophical scheme. But the chapter which 
will probably provoke most dissent is that on Holy Scripture. His 
view is virtually that the teachings of Scripture attest themselves to the 
Christian consciousness, first of all as respects the reality of the character 
of Christ as he is exhibited in the Gospels, and then as respects other parts of 
their teaching, partly indirectly through this assurance respecting Christ, and 
partly directly by the assent which they win. We shall not undertake to 
criticise this theory in detail. But we fear Dr. Denney’s optimistic confidence 
that “the theologian will know how to distinguish between the letter of the 
record and God revealing himself through it; and he will find no insuperable 
difficulty in building his theology, as on the surest of all foundations, on this 
revelation” will not be shared by theologians generally. Undoubtedly there 
is a large element of truth in Dr. Denney’s-view. But of one thing there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that if theology is to reach established conclusions and 
not merely personal convictions for the individual theologian, it must either 
find a firmer basis for its doctrine of Scripture than this subjective and indi- 
vidualistic test, or else it must employ the teachings of Scripture very differ- 
ently from the way in which Dr. Denney uses them in the body of his book. 
In the last analysis he gives us no other reason for accepting a large part of 
the doctrines he has set forth in this book than that they win his assent, with 
perhaps the added implication that he trusts that they will win ours also, 
This is good argument so far as it goes, and valuable, but when set forth as 
the sole basis of the doctrine of Scripture it sadly misrepresents the real 
strength of the case for the authority of Scripture. E. D. B. 


Die Herrlichkeit des Alten Testamentes. Rede gehalten am Jahresfest der 
Bibelgesellschaft in Basel den 3 Juli, 1894, von Dr. OETTLI. 

A clear and impressive summary from the evangelical standpoint of the 
chief reasons why the Old Testament is dear to Christians. It ought to 
convince Dr. A. Zahn, who has written very bitterly of Professor Oettli in a 
recent publication, that he is sound at the core after all. W. T.S. 


Hat der Apostel Paulus die Heidengotter fur Da&monen gehalten? Von Dr. 
WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG. P. 22. An ingenious attempt to resuscitate 
an unfashionable explanation. 

Recent commentators are agreed that the word daimonion in 1 Cor. 
10:20-21 means “demon,” “evil spirit.” Professor Beyschlag seeks to 
revive the interpretation advocated by many scholars in the eighteenth cen- 
tury “false gods,” “divinities.” After showing the possibility of this mean- 
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ing in New Testament Greek, he argues that it fits in very well with the con- 
text of the passage under consideration, and that the other meaning is inad- 
missible there. The reasoning is plausible, but it falls short of demonstration. 
All that is proved is that the word might be used here in the sense recom- 
mended, but ‘might be” is a very long way from “must be.”’ There can be 
no doubt that the general usage of the word in the New Testament Greek is 
against Professor Beyschlag'’stheory. Of the fifty-six passages (outside of this 
passage) in which it occurs there is only one in which it unquestionably means 
“divinity,” and that one (Acts 17:18) has an archaic ring about it. Besides, 
the possibility if not the probability of an Old Testament background is over- 
looked. If, as some think, Paul had in mind Deut. 32:17, as given in the 
LXX., he can scarcely have meant by daimonia anything but “demons.” It is 
strange that Professor Beyschlag who incidentally mentions this passage 
never discusses its bearing on the text. The remark that Paul nowhere else 
describes evil spirits as daimonia is valid only on the assumption of the non- 
Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles. (See 1 Tim. 4:1.) W, T, S.. 


Ernste Blicke in den Wahn der modernen Kritik des Alten Testamentes. Von 
Dr. ADOLF ZAHN. Neue Folge. 

This loosely constructed book is too bitter to be effective. Dr. Zahn 
hates modern criticism and all its works. He maintains that it has not found 
one single fact, one single truth. It was and is nothing but a great delusion. 
The Protestantism which has nursed it burns the Old Testament in a great 
auto-da-fé. Smend’s elaborate History of Old Testament Religion is 
pronounced quite unusable because the author acknowledges his great 
indebtedness to Wellhausen. Holzinger’s introduction to the Hexateuch is 
“nothing but folly.” And yet these “glances” are by no means devoid of 
penetration. Dr. Zahn makes some points and coins some smart repartees. 
He is right when he says that the Bible is not a book for scholars to play with, 
but is meant for the building up of the church; and there is sense as well as 
humor in the remark that the Old Testament will soon be like a tablecloth 
composed of a thousand many-colored patches. Still the tone of the work is 
miserably narrow and intolerant. An earnest but temperate and charitable 
protest against the fondness for speculation displayed by many critics, and 
the irreverence of some, would have been very timely, but Dr. Zahn’s violence 
defeats itself. Whilst much has been written about the Old Testament in 
recent years which has no permanent value, it cannot be denied by impartial 
judges that the intelligent study of this part of Scripture has been wonder- 
fully furthered during the last quarter of a century. W. T.S. 
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